








THE VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE 


PROGRAM 


OF MOLINE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





By C. R. CRAKES, Principal, Senior High School 


Mec has been written and spoken 
about vocational and _ educational 
guidance programs in our secondary 
schools. Possibly too much of this 
material has been developed by theo- 
rists who have had very little contact 
with the practical problems of the 
secondary school program. Many of 
their suggestions have been excellent 
but too impractical or costly for the 
average school system. Many such 
plans have included a rather exten- 
sive testing program and _ elaborate 
counseling procedures as well as a 
complicated record system. 

Only in very recent years has there 
been a revival of interest on the part 
of practical school leaders in the whole 
problem of guidance. The writer be- 
lieves it can be safely said that the 
whole guidance movement was, for a 
number of years, looked upon with a 
great deal of distrust by the average 
school administrator. Too often 
schools attempted to organize an elab- 
orate and extensive program, which in 
the end failed to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it was organized. 

After several years of observing 
how many such programs were failing, 
the school authorities of the senior 
high school, Moline, Illinois, started 
out to develop a simple procedure 
which would satisfy the needs of high- 
school students in this particular com- 
munity. The procedure includes the 
following steps. 

Library 

First, a rather extensive library of 
vocational guidance material was ac- 
cumulated. Several hundred refer- 
ences were gathered and catalogued 
under fourteen classifications. These 
classifications include Agriculture, 
Building Trades, Commercial, Engi- 
neering, Home Making and Allied 
Arts, Journalism, Machine and Relat- 
ed Trades, Merchandising, Mining and 


Practical Arts, Pro- 
Civil Service, 
Communication, 


Manufacturing, 
fessions, Social and 
Transportation and 
and Miscellaneous. 

This material has been selected 
from many sources and includes spe- 
cial monographs, produced by various 
publishing companies, books, trade 
journals, and magazines. A few of 
the outstanding references used in our 
program follow. 


“Career Monographs” (77 in number). In- 
stitute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

“Commonwealth Monographs” (25 in num- 
ber). Commonwealth Publishing Company, 
Chicago 

Careers Ahead! by Cottler and Brecht. Little 
Brown & Company 

An Outline of Careers, Bernays. Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. 

Vocational Civics, Giles. Macmillan 

Courses and Careers, Gallagher. Harper 

Training for the Professions and Allied Occu- 
pations. Bureau of Vocational Information, 
New York City 

Occupational Orientation, Bennett. Society 
for Occupational Research, University of 
Southern California 

Wage Earnings and Education, Lutz. Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation 

Choosing an Occupation, Ziegler and 
Jaquette. John C. Winston Co. 

Jobs for Girls, Cades. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

My Life Work, Rodgers and Belman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill 

Heroes and Hazards, Norris. Macmillan 

Careers in the Making, Logie. Harper & 
Brothers 

Vocations for Girls, Laselle. Houghton Mifflin 

Women Professional Workers, Adams. Mac- 
millan 

Boys and Girls in Commercial Work, Stev- 
ens. Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation 

Find Yourself, Cohen. Sears Publishing Co. 


This material is kept up to date, 
additions being made each year, while 
certain items may be eliminated. Lists 
of this material are mimeographed and 
filed according to vocational classifi- 
cations given above. 

Second, catalogues from over a hun- 
dred universities and colleges were 
catalogued, and filed for ready refer- 


ence. Each catalogue has a tab in 
that which outlines entrance 
requirements. Thus reference worl. is 
facilitated and much time is saved in 
answering questions of students in‘er- 
ested in a particular college. 

Third, a smple office record inter- 
view card was developed along with 
a student’s copy of the same card 


section 


Counseling 


Fourth, all tenth-grade second-semes- 
ter students are called into the confer- 
ence room one at a time. The counsel- 
ing work is handled largely by the as- 
sistant principal, with some help from 
the principal. Across the conference 
desk the student is encouraged to dis- 
cuss freely his educational and voca- 
tonal plans or dreams. The student is 
made to feel that the counselor is a sym- 
pathetic friend. This condition is large- 
ly created by having the counselor do 
very little talking, but considerable 
listening to the comments made by the 
student. 

The counselor makes the few nota- 
tions on the front of the record card 
either during the conference or directly 
afterwards. This information is used 
for follow-up purposes as well as in 
checking on the student in his last 
year in high school. On the back of 
the card a tentative subject-matter 
program is developed for the remain- 
ing two years in high school. This 
program, of course, is based on the 
discussion which has been carried on 
by the counselor and the student, sug- 
gestions made by the counselor, opin- 
ions expressed by the student, and 
observations made from the student’s 
permanent record card, which is on 
the counselor’s desk. 

At the close of the conference the 
student is asked to copy this infor- 
mation on a prepared form and to 
take it home and discuss the whole 
matter with his parents. He is then 
given a mimeographed list of refer- 
ences covering the fields in which he 
has shown particular interests. The 
counselor generally checks specific ref- 
erences on the sheet so that the stu- 
dent will be encouraged to read mate- 
rial which has direct bearing on the 
vocation in which he is most interest- 
ed. The student is advised to read 
these references at his leisure and at 
a later time to discuss college entrance 
requirements. If the student has sug- 
gested some college from which we do 
not have a catalogue, that catalogue is 
ordered and is on hand when the stu- 
dent returns for the second conference. 
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As a result of these quite simple 
procedures, we are finding that stu- 
dents are becoming much more inter- 
ested in planning for their futures. In 
the majority of cases they are also 
making a more intelligent schedule in 
their last two years of high-school 
training. 

A large number of parents are be- 
coming more interested in assisting 
their children to make an intelligent 
selection of a college, one which will 
give the training desired. 

The writer feels that the average 
public high school should supply au- 
thentic information on the various 
vocations open to American citizens. 
We should supply this information to 
the boy and girl while they are in 
high school. By means of friendly 
discussion we assist in developing a 
desire on the part of the student to 
think about and learn something of 
the opportunities open to him. I do 
not believe we have any right to state, 
even in a tentative manner, that any 
boy or girl is not qualified to prepare 
for any particular vocation. Every 
child should be encouraged to make 
the most of his abilities and opportu- 
nities. We should point out the road 
along which he may travel in reaching 
his goal. The writer thus feels that 
we are going as far as a public school 
has a legitimate right to go in the mat- 
ter of providing vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. 

We know that much of the refer- 
ence material is being read. Some is 
even being read by parents. We also 
know that students are consulting our 
educational guidance files. As a by- 
product of this activity our graduates 
are being more widely scattered in 
colleges and universities which meet 
their training needs. We believe that 
such a condition will aid in developing 
more cosmopolitan attitudes on the 
part of the young college graduates 
who return and establish themselves 
in this community. 

Those who do not go away to col- 
lege have been given reliable informa- 
tion concerning the vocations in which 
they may attempt to make use of 
their training and capacities. 

We believe there will be a decrease 
in the number of our students taking 
“blind-alley” jobs. We also believe 
that there will be greater happiness 
and contentment for our boys and 
girls when they leave school to “be- 
come participants in the complex so- 
cial and economic activities of our 
modern world. 
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Spelling and Dictionary 
Contests 

Fifty-four contestants from the same 
number of counties were entrants in 
the 1937 State Spelling Contest, which 
was held on December 27 in the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives at 
the State Capitol. Final winners in the 
contest are listed below in the order in 
which they placed: 

Elaine Meyers, Macoupin County; Lucile 
Nay, Edgar County; Fay Hood, Perry 
County; Mary Louise Shearer, Stark Coun- 
ty; Pauline Gulley, Franklin County; Mary 
Mellott, Fulton County; Iola DeBoer, Bond 
County; Phyllis Keiglin, Ford County. 


Winners received individual medals 
and each school represented by a win- 
ner was awarded a banner. 

Cash awards were presented by State 
Superintendent John A. Wieland to the 
winners in the second annual Illinois 
State Dictionary Contest, at the meet- 
ing of the County Superintendents As- 
sociation. The contest was conducted 
by Mr. Elmer W. Cavins of Normal, 
and competition involved seven dis- 
tinct uses of the dictionary. Peggy Lou 
Ausburg of Pinckneyville School, Perry 
County, and Mary Ferguson, Reno 
School, Bond County, tied for first. 











When can a Loan 
help a Teacher? 


T this time of year many teachers are 
giving serious thought to borrowing. 
Household Finance urges you not to make 
a loan if you can avoid it. But there are 
emergencies—overdue bills, medical atten- 
tion, travel expense, among others—which 
can be met only with cash. When a loan 
will be used constructively, Household 
Finance lends up to $300 without security. 


Quick, Private Service 


To borrow at Household Finance you 
merely sign a promissory note. No one 
need sign with you. No inquiries are made 
of school executives or others. The arrange- 
ments for your loan are made quickly and 
without embarrassment to you in a pri- 
vate consultation room. You may take as 
many as twenty months to repay. 

If a loan would benefit you at this time, 
call at your local Household Finance 
branch. Or you may make application for 
your loan by mail. 


Promoting Money Management 


To help people make their incomes go 
farther Household conducts an extensive 
consumer education program. This effort 
provides guidance in budgeting and care- 
ful spending to thousands. Household’s 
publications on money management, orig- 
inally prepared to facilitate this work, are 


now used by the home economics classes 
of many of the country’s important schools 
and colleges. Ask for copies of these help 
ful publications, and for complete infor 
mation about Household’s money service, 
at the nearest Household Finance branch 
If it’s more convenient, mail the coupon 


below. 





Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CuHICAGO—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, Joust—ird Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Rialto Theater 
Bldg., Main 3300 Bldg., Phone 6184 





AuRORA— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON—Sth 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Phone 4765 

CHAMPAIGN—4th FI., 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 3410 

Decatur—4th FI., 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 

Freeport—3rd FI., 
State Bank Bldg., 
Main 137 

GALEsBURG—4th FI., 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bldg. — 
6226 Main 


Mo.uine— 4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Moline 1464 


PgoriA—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


RockrorD—6th FI., 
Talcott Bldg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Main 682 


WAUKBGAN—2nd F1., 
210 Washington 
St., Waukegan State 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Housebold’s monthly rate is 2'2%. 
This is substantially below the law- 
ful maximum on all loans 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


**Doctor of Family Finances” 


FREE sooxcers ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 





tion will come in 
handy. If immediate City 
loan is wanted, state 
amount desired 
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Household Finance Corporation 
addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Amount I wish to borrow $ 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ | understand this re 


whether you wish an quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan 
immediate loan or ~ 

not. You never know 

when this informa- Address 


State 


Amount of Salary $ 
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W hat Shall We Read About the Movies’, 
by William Lewin. National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D.C. 
Paper. 

Mr. Lewin, who is chairman of the Motion 
Picture Committee, Department of Second- 
ary Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, has here prepared a descriptive list of 
books about moving pictures worth reading 
today. In so rapidly developing a field as 
that of motion pictures this elimination of 


| the volumes which are obsolete or obsolescent 


TEXAS, the largest single purchaser | 


of textbooks in the country, has nearly 
5% of the nation’s public school pupils. 
This vast army of future workers will 
have a better vision of business, by 
reason of the Lone Star State’s recent 
exclusive adoption of Kirk, Odell, and 
Street’s BOOKKEEPING for IMMEDIATE 
Use—the only bookkeeping series with 
a social approach. 


“—_— 
NOW that the Christmas rush is over, 
the postmen relax—after handling over 
23 billion pieces of mail in a year. 


—_— 

LOWELL THOMAS and Rex Bar- 
ton have produced a highly informa- 
tional “‘thriller’” in their Wincs Over 
Asta. It provides the best of timely 
supplementary reading in geography 
and the social studies, and brings a clear 
understanding of the ever-growing in- 
terdependence of peoples. 174 photo- 
graphs and maps. 


—— 
RICE, the world’s most widely used 
food, comes in thousands of varieties. 
Japan grows nearly 4,000, but in the 


U.S. the crop is nearly all of one kind. | 


o— 

FROM abacus to zither, and for 1,729 
other words and terms, modern illustra- 
tions in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED Dic- 
TIONARY FOR SCHOOLS further aid under- 
standing. May we tell you about some of 
the other superior features of the diction- 
ary especially made for boys and girls? 


te all 
ONLY one fifth of all the public 
school teachers in America are men. 


tt al 

44BEST toothbrush bristles come from 
Russia and Siberia, because northern hogs 
grow a tougher coat for protection in 
the colder climate.”—a typical interest- 
holding statement in THE HEAtTHy Lire 
Series, by John Guy Fowlkes, Lora Z. 
Jackson, and Arnold M. Jackson, M.D., 
for Grades 3 to 8. 


te al 
HAPPY NEW YEAR to you and to 
the girls and boys of America, who dur- 
ing the year just past were aided in their 
instruction by more Winston textbooks 
than in any previous year in this Com- 
pany’s history. 


The JOHN CRY YAR S Row ge] § Bh COMPANY. 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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is a real service to the student of the photo- 
play. 


General Shop Metal Work, by A. W. 
Dragoo, and K. L. Dragoo. McKnight and 
McKnight, 109 West Market St., Blooming- 
ton. Paper. Illustrated. 67 pages. Price $0.60. 

The work in this book is divided into four 
divisions—bench metal work, sheet metal 
work, ornamental metal or wrought iron 
work, and art metal work. It may be given 
as a unit in the general shop course or as a 
unit course in general industrial arts curricu- 
lum. Like General Shop Electricity, this book 
is also based upon the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Attainment in In- 
dustrial Arts Teaching. 


General Shop Woodworking, by Verne C. 
Fryklund and Armand J. Laberge. McKnight 
and McKnight, 109 West Market St., Bloom- 
ington. Paper. Illustrated. 127 pages. Price 

72. 

This workbook is as readily adaptable to 
the unit shop as to the general shop, and is 
suitable for use in the junior high school. 


A Laboratory Guide and Workbook, to 
Accompany Millikan, Gale ayd Coyle's 
New Elementary Physics, by Burton L. 
Cushing. Ginn and Company, 2301 South 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. Paper. Illustrated. 
239 pages. Price $0.76. 

The units in this workbook are the same 
as those in New Elementary Physics and the 
ground covered is the same as that in all 
standard elementary texts. Contains sixty- 
four experiments. 


Safety Through the Year, An Activity- 
Text-Workbook for Upper Grades, by Flor- 
ence Nelson, Olis G. Jamison, and Ray- 
mond E. Sparks. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
City. Paper. Illustrated. 128 pages. Price 
$0.48. 


Supplementary Studies in Nature Science, 
Book I, Work and Test Book in Nature 
Science for the seventh year; Book II, Sup- 
plementary Studies in Nature Science, by 
Christian E. Harpster. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, 109 West Market St., Bloomington. 
Paper. 112 pages each. Price $0.48 each. 

These workbooks are planned to accom- 
pany Patterson’s Science for Junior High 
School, also published by McKnight and 
McKnight. The units of work are arranged 
with special reference to seasons. 


THE 
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Units in Social Studies—The Problems, 
Peoples, and Countries of North America, 
South America, Our Island Possessions, 
Grade Five,by L. S. Hance and W. W. 
Ankenbrand. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Paper. Illustrated. 126 pages. 

The units of work are designed to call for 
the application of geography rather than to 
serve as a mere repetition of the textbook. 
There is generous provision for individual 
differences in pupils and especially for those 
who can work at an accelerated rate. 


Workbook to General Science for Today, 
Revised Edition, by Ralph K. Watkins and 
Ralph C. Bedell. The Macmillan Company, 


2457 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. Paper. 
144 pages. Price $0.60. 
This workbook presents to the teacher 


well organized material which can readily 
be adjusted to pupil needs. Its organization 
parallels exactly that of the revised edition 
of General Science for Today. 


Safe Living, by C. W. Hippler and Helen 
Burr Durfee. Benj. H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany, 221 East Cullerton, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 188 pages. Price, $0.80. 

Through reading what one class did to 
promote safe living for themselves and for 
others at school, in their homes, and in the 
community, the young reader is stimulated 
to plan for his own safety and that of those 
around him. For the intermediate grades. 


A Senior High School Grammar, by Ida 
Emelia Huglin. Dorrance and Company, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 295 pages. 

This high-school text proposes to go be- 
yond the mere functional study of grammar 
to a study and appreciation of the structure 
of our language. 


English in Action, by J. C. Tressler and 
H. H. Carter. D. C. Heath and Company, 
1815 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Volume One, cloth, illustrated, 396 pages, 
price, $1.16. 

Volume Two, cloth, illustrated, 570 pages, 
price, $1.52. 

Not by accident is “in Action” a part of 
the title of these practical high-school com- 
position texts. True to its name, English in 
Action provides (1) a maximum of examples 
and practice and a minimum of theory and 
rules; (2) training in using dynamic English 
in the ordinary relationships of school, home, 
and community and in integrating the active 
life and the intellectual activities of pupils; 
and (3) preparation for meeting intelligently 
and effectively the language situations of 
later life. 


Modern Fiction: A Study of Values, by 
Herbert J. Muller. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Cloth. 447 pages. Price, $2.80. 

Here is a combination of literary history 
and keen criticism which will commend it- 
self to discriminating students of the novel. 
Professor Muller’s field is the novel of the 
last sixty years. These years have been in- 
sistently concerned with “modern” questions, 
and’ it is with penetrating consciousness of 
this fact that the author selected his title 
and examined his material. He has worked 
with philosophical insight into the problems 
of the age. 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE Representative Assembly of the 
Illinois Education Assoc‘ation, at its 
eighty-fourth annual meeting Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29, 1937, voted to stand 
firmly for its program of legislation to 
equalize educational opportunity in IIli- 
nois. The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, which was practically the same 
as the program supported by the associ- 
ation in the Sixtieth General Assembly, 
containing recommendations for a $29,- 
000,000 state distributive fund, was 
adopted without change. 


Governor Speaks 

Previous to this action taken by the 
Representative Assembly, Governor 
Horner delivered a speech before the 
delegates, in which he quoted a recent 
pamphlet of the Illinois League of 
Women Voters, to the effect that “Illi- 
nois’ school system is so decentralized 
and has so many different people run- 
ning it that it has almost broken down, 
and it has utterly failed to fulfill the 
American promise to all children: an 
equal educational opportunity.” 

Citing the great number of small 
districts in the State, and pointing to 





the great disparity in educational op- 
portunity, Governor Horner stated: 


Yet it is fantastic to expect the State to 
equalize the cost of education under our 
present arrangement of districts. The United 
States Office of Education has established 
certain principles of equalization. If we 
were to try to apply strictly some of those 


State Officers for the Year 1938 


Reading from left to right in the picture above: J. Lester Buford, S. B. Sullivan, 
Fred L. Biester, O. T. Bright Jr., Susan Scully, V. L. Nickell, B. F. Shafer. 

The following state officers were elected by the Representative Assembly: President, 
Miss Susan Scully, classroom teacher of Gompers School for Crippled Children, Chicago; 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Orville T. Bright, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Flossmoor; First Vice-President, and member of the Board of Directors, V. L. 
Nickell, superintendent of schools, Champaign; Second Vice-President, W. C. Handlin, 
principal of community high school, Lincoln; Third Vice-President, J. Lester Buford, 


superintendent of schools, Mt. Vernon. 


Other members of the Board of Directors, serving 


unexpired terms are: S. B. Sullivan, principal of high school, West Frankfort, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee; and B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, Freeport, 


chairman of the Legislative Committee. 
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principles in Illinois, the State would have 
to pay practically all of the total educational 
costs of our poorest districts. It would be 
nigh impossible to base a sound method of 


state equalization upon the foundation of our 
present school system. The range in size and 
Today, our 
wealthiest school district has over 500 times 


wealth of districts is too great. 





Reception at Headquarters 


as much ability to provide education as has 
our poorest school district. If we had county- 
wide districts, the ratio would be only about 
six to one. Under such a plan, the State 
could really equalize school costs in a sound 
manner. 

Governor Horner advocated a State 
Board of Education as the first step 
necessary for the improvement of IIli- 
no:s Schools. Defending a state board 
of education, as proposed in S.B. No. 
1 of the Sixtieth General Assembly, 
the Governor accused “certain rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Education 
Association” of helping to defeat the 
bill and suggested that these repre- 
sentatives did not represent the best 
interests of the teaching profession. 
The Governor’s statement was: 

This bill, in my judgment, would have 
helped mightily in solving the school prob- 
lem of Illinois. Senator Stuttle was its au- 
thor and I congratulate him on it. But what 
happened to it! Some of your representa- 
tives, who, in justice to you, should have 
been for that bill, acting with others, suc- 
ceeded in getting it amended and amended 
until it became useless and unrecognizable as 
a vital accomplishing measure. In its emas- 
culated condition it was sent to the House 
The House of Representatives tried to put 
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By B.1. GRIFFITH, Director 
of Public Relations 


it back in the. original form in which Sena- 
tor Stuttle introduced it, but those same 
forces—who pretended to represent your in- 
terests, and who did not—prevented the re- 
vitalizing of the bill, and in its hopeless, 
hapless, helpless inefficiency it died of its 
own anemic condition. 

Thus were the hopes of education in Illi- 
nois blasted. But we are not daunted. Sena- 





ee 


The reception on Tuesday, December 
28, at the William Bishop Owen Memo- 
rial Building gave delegates an opportu- 
nity to inspect association headquarters. 








tor Stuttle’s original bill, or one of equal 
merit for the creation of a State School 
Board, will be submitted to the Legislature 
at the earliest opportunity. . ..... 

I would be less than frank if I did not say 
that I have been somewhat disappointed in 
the attitude toward this and other legisla- 
tion of certain persons claiming to represent 
the organized teaching profession. 

In the September, 1936, issue of the IL1- 
NoIS TEACHER magazine, an article appeared 
under the title “Is It Worth While?” In that 
article appeared these words: “It has been 
largely through the efforts of our organiza- 
tion for a period of years that the State 
School Fund has been increased.” I always 
believed that the people’s representatives, our 
senators and house members, who enacted 
the statutes providing for increased state 
school grants, might logically claim some 
measure of credit for such legislation. 


Mr. Biester Replies 


President Fred L. Biester replied im- 
mediately to the charges in this state- 
ment of Governor Horner, pointing out 
that the representatives of the Illinois 
Education Association did object to the 
original S. B. No. 1 on the counts that 
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“it failed to make the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction the executive 
secretary of the board; it gave the 
state board arbitrary powers to change 
boundaries; and it permitted the state 
board to withhold state aid from a 
whole county if schools within that 
county failed to reach the educational 
standards decided upon by the state 
board.” 


Mr. Biester continued: 


When the objectionable features were re- 
moved, by amendments proposed by Senator 
Stuttle, after a conference with representa- 
tives of the State School Board Association, 
County Superintendents’ Association, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the Illinois Education Association, our 
association endorsed the bill and urged its 
adoption. Later, further amendments weak- 
ened the bill. We did not approve these 
amendments. We now stand for S. B. No. 1, 
as first amended, but oppose and will con- 
tinue to oppose a State Board of Education 
bill which we believe to be harmful to the 
best interests of our schools. 


Following this statement by Mr. 
Biester, a motion was made from the 
floor to the effect that the association 
endorsed and approved the action of 
its representatives in this matter. The 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

The section of the legislative pro- 
gram, referring to a State Board of 
Education, adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly is as follows: 


We favor the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for a State Board of Education with 
advisory powers, that will function for the 
good of the schools and independently of 
politics. 


The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was adopted with a few minor 
changes and the recommendations of 
the Appropriations Committee were 
adopted without amendment. A total 
of $61,175 was appropriated to carry 
out the work of the association for the 
coming year. The Appropriations 
Committee estimated that it would be 
necessary to draw $7,475 from reserves 
to balance next year’s budget. Treasur- 
er Charles McIntosh estimated that at 
the present rate of expenditure the as- 
sociation would exhaust its reserve at 
the end of three years. He stated that 
last year the association spent $1.11 
for each $1.00 of income. 

Mr. Moore reported an increase in 
the enrollment of the association of 
945 making a total now of $44,475. 

Roy V. Jordan, chairman of the 
Larger District Unit Committee, re- 
ported that his committee, which has 
been at work for twelve years, would 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Mr. Moore to Retire 





Robert C. Moore 


® ROBERT C. MOORE, Executive 

Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association for twenty-three years, has 
announced that he will retire from his 
position upon the expiration of his 
present contract, June 30, 1938. 

The Board of Directors had known 
for some time that Mr. Moore wanted 
to retire, but heretofore their importun- 
ings had persuaded him to postpone 
his retirement. This time there was no 
mistaking his sincerity and earnestness 
when he announced his intention. He 
was finally going to take a well earned 
rest, a rest to which he has looked for- 
ward for years but has always post- 
poned because the attack on the schools 
was at its height. 

Although employed by the teachers, 
those of us who know him best know he 
has always fought for the school chil- 
dren, for more money for their educa- 
tion, for salaries and security that 
would give them the best teachers, 
for academic freedom that would per- 
mit their teachers to teach the truth. 

When Mr. Moore was first elected 
Secretary of the then Illinois State 
Teachers Association, his office staff 
and equipment consisted of himself and 
a battered, second-hand typewriter. 
The members of the association were 
counted in the hundreds. Today the 
association has: (1) over forty-four 
thousand members, (2) a permanent 
staff of eight employees, (3) a modern, 
two-story building, comfortably and 
tastefully furnished, and (4) facilities 
and equipment for all of the activities 
and services of the association. 
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All the forces of big business, con- 
centrated in closely knit organizations, 
have been his opposition. Behind him 
has been in varying strength the mass 
of parents, of teachers, and of labor. 
When the opposition was divided in 
its own ranks, he was the diplomat, 
gaining for the schools by conference 
and conciliation. When the opposition 
was concentrated, as it has been for the 
past years, he was the fighter constant- 
ly strengthening defense against attack 
by sustained offense, hammering until 
the opposition began to crumble. 

The strength, importance, and pres- 
ent position of the Illinois Education 
Association are due very largely to Mr. 
Moore’s untiring and unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of public education 
over a long period of years. The re- 
spect accorded to the policies of the 
association is a tr:bute to his thorough 
knowledge and able understanding of 
schools and school matters in the state 
of Illinois. 

The shoes that Robert C. Moore 
soon leaves for a successor to fill are 
too big for any ordinary man. The 
next Executive Secretary must be a 
practical idealist, beyond temptation, 
in whom implicit confidence can be 
placed; a diplomat when diplomacy 
will be effective, a fighter when a fight 
is necessary; a man with a broad so- 
cial viewpoint; a man above discour- 
agement; a general to foresee the tac- 
tics, fair or unfair, of the opposition, to 
confound them always fairly; a force- 
ful speaker and raconteur. And withal, 
a human man. Such a man must be 
the next Executive Secretary. Such a 
man is Bob Moore.—Susan SCULLY. 


Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 133) 
present a bill, drawn in accordance 
with the principles under which we are 
working, at every session of the Legis- 
lature where agenda allow for the pre- 
sentation of school legislation. 

A recent study conducted by the 
committee revealed that 29.01 percent 
of the one-room schools in Illinois now 
enroll ten pupils or less. Studies pre- 
viously conducted by Grimm showed 
23.44 percent in 1927 and 26.26 per- 
cent in 1933. The study reported the 
average of averages per capita cost for 
one-room schools, $62.21. One school 
with an enrollment of 0 is paying a 
teacher this year. The report stated 
that the IEA plan of consolidation is 
a permissive plan and listed nine prin- 
ciples of the larger unit proposal: 
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1. Your committee’s plan might well be 
termed a county-community plan. 

2. It provides for a county advisory board 
of five members. 

3. The county superintendent of schools 
would be an ex-officio member and secretary 
of the county advisory board. 

4. The county board would conduct sta- 
tistical surveys and suggest territory suitable 
for consolidation; such proposed territory 
must contain at least 100 elementary pupils. 

a. If 20 percent of the legal voters of the 
proposed territory should petition therefor, 
an election would be called. 

b. If a majority of the votes cast at this 
election favored the proposition, the terri- 





choral-technique in which the audience 
participated. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
president of the Minnesota Education 
Association and a classroom teacher in 
the Minneapolis schools, presented a 
straightforward speech _ challenging 
teachers actively to support the cause 
of education. She said we will never 
have a profession until we are willing 
to fight for it. 

Speaking on Monday evening Sen- 
ator James Monroe of Collinsville, de- 
nied that the Civic Federation of Chi- 








Past-Presidents of the Illinois Education Association 
A new feature of the annual meeting, for which President Fred L. Biester 


is largely responsible, was a Past-President’s Breakfast. 


Each of the Past- 


Presidents was presented with a key, on which was engraved “Past-President, 
I.E. A.” In the picture, reading from left to right, are Frank A. Jensen, LaSalle; 
K. D. Waldo, Aurora; C. E. Vance, Danville; E. C. Fisher, Peoria; Congress- 


man 





N. M. Mason, Oglesby; and W. P. Morgan, W. I. S. T. C., Macomb. 





tory would constitute a new school district. 
5. New districts might contain an entire 
county or any part thereof, or parts of two 
or more counties. 

6. New districts would elect a board of 
directors or board of education, upon the 
basis of population. 

7. The board of directors of such newly 
formed district would have the ususal powers 
plus a few others that seem inherent, such as 
providing transportation, etc. 

8. Transportation would be furnished to 
children living two miles or more from the 
school and one-half the cost would be paid 
by the State. 

9. The present plan does not provide for 
any additional tax to defray the expenses of 
the county board, but suggests the use of 
funds provided for county educational work. 


Tuesday evening proved to be one of 
the high points of the meeting. The All 
Chicago School A Cappella Choir and 
its well-known conductor, Mr. David 
Nyvall, Jr., presented a most interesting 
program including demonstration of 
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cago “controls the Legislature or dic- 
tates our revenue policy.” He told 
the delegates that perhaps the reason 
their legislation has failed to pass is 
that they may not have maintained 
proper contact with their legislators. 
Continuing he stated: 

“T may say that with few exceptions 
teachers in my own district have made 
little effort to cultivate me or members 
of the lower house.” Speaking of 
teachers, he continued, “Too many of 
them keep a professional aloofness. | 
am sure that the community ought 
and would like to know them better, 
and it is my guess that the community 
would then be more understanding and 
more responsive to their requests for 
broader school support. Speaking 
broadly, education must justify itself 
to the State; in a more restricted sense, 

(Continued on page 160) 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Each board should set up certain guiding principles to govern 


it in meeting its responsibilities in the educational program 





by C. C. STADTMAN* ¢ First Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 


= is consigned to a policy 
of free public education. This con- 
signment is made by constitutional 
provision as well as by the traditions 
of the citizens of Illinois. Although 
it were possible to eliminate the con- 
stitutional provision for free public 
education, such education would con- 
tinue because the traditions of the citi- 
zens of Illinois would demand it. 

This policy of free public education 
provided by the Constitution of the 
state of Illinois is carried out in line 
with legislation passed by the General 
Assembly. Through this legislation 
the management and control of public 
education are vested in the people of 
the State. The citizens of Illinois 
conduct their educational program 
through representative boards author- 
ized by the Legislature. The two 
principal classes of boards concerned 
with the conduct and management of 
this important phase of government are 
the boards of education and the boards 
of school trustees. Boards of educa- 
tion, as you all know, are selected in 
each school district of the State. 
Boards of trustees are elected for each 
township. 


Changed Responsibilities 


In the case of each board the re- 
sponsibilities have changed very great- 
ly since the system of public education 
in Illinois was inaugurated. The orig- 
inal responsibilities of boards of trus- 
tees were those connected with the 
management of public lands granted 
to the schools in the various townships 
of the State. These responsibilities 
were great because the property had 
to be managed and conserved, and the 
funds allocated for the support of edu- 
cation in the townships. 

These responsibilities have changed. 
With the disposition of the public 


_ “Address to Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Nov. 18, 1937. 
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lands the problem of management has 
been very largely reduced. At the 
present time the responsibilities of the 
boards of trustees are very largely 
those concerned with the changing of 
district boundaries and the appoint- 
ment of township treasurers to serve 
as custodians of the townships’ school 
money. So we can see that in the 
case of the boards of trustees the re- 
sponsibilities have very greatly de- 
creased over a period of time. 


' This, however, is not true in the 
case of boards of education. These 
boards still maintain the original re- 
sponsibilities, those of providing the 
funds with which to furnish public 
education, and the setting up of an 
educational program in line with the 
wishes and traditions of the people 
within the districts. Due to the huge 
increase in the enrollment of pupils in 
the public schools the responsibilities 
of furnishing the wherewith to support 
public education have greatly in- 
creased. Buildings have had to be 
provided, new finances have had to be 
sought. These items in themselves 
have taxed the ingenuity of boards of 
education all over the State. 


In addition to the responsibilities of 
providing for public education the re- 
sponsibility of setting up a functioning 
program of education within the school 
has been very greatly increased within 
recent years. While the problem of 
finances has been demanding the at- 
tention of boards of education through- 
out the State, the educational program 
has been more or less left to shift for 
itself. In other words, the physical 
responsibilities of the board of educa- 
tion have been more efficiently assumed 
than the educational responsibilities. 

It is very easy to see why this should 
happen. The physical responsibilities 
pertaining to finances and buildings 
are tangible. They can be seen and 
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measured. In addition to this boards 
of education in all walks of life are 
familiar with handling the items con- 
nected with providing the physical re- 
quirements for a program of education, 
since they are the same problems which 
confront the laity in connection with 
its own business responsibilities. 


Educational Responsibilities 
Difficult 

The educational responsibilities are 
far more difficult due to the fact that 
education is an intangible proposition. 
In the educational program we are 
dealing with human nature; the devel- 
opment of individuals who vary in 
many respects. The elements con- 
cerned in developing individuals are 
not reducible to scientific and accurate 
measurements. No true picture of 
educational accomplishments can be 
drawn. As a result the educational 
program is not easily understood; the 
manifold complexities connected with 
the program are beyond the grasp of 
the laity. They are technical in na- 
ture and require special understanding 
and training for their accomplishment. 

The educational program has been 
constantly affected by environmental 
changes. The social changes which 
have taken place, particularly during 
the recent years, have had as great an 
effect upon education as they have had 
upon business and industry. Changes 
in government, changes in conduct, 
changes in the standard of living, and 
economic changes have all affected the 
educational program. With the coming 
of modern appliances the opportunities 
for children to secure worthwhile em- 
ployment at an early age, and even 
after graduation from high school and 
college, have decreased. Educators 
can no longer point to immediate em- 
ployment for pupils who leave the 
schools. In addition to this, the re- 
fusal of business to employ pupils un- 
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der the age of eighteen years has 
thrown an added burden on the edu- 
cational program. Provisions have to 
be made to take care of the children 
in the schools during this period of 
unemployment. 

In addition to social changes and 
economic changes, there have also come 
about idealistic changes. Our ideals 
of democracy are undergoing a change. 
Our ideals of conduct have been very 
greatly transformed. Former educa- 
tional influences without the school are 
disintegrating. The home has lost a 
great deal of its influence for good. 
The church and the club are no longer 
reaching the young people as formerly. 
Many of the responsibilities once as- 
sumed by these institutions have been 
added to the duties of the school. 

As a result of this complexity, it has 
been beyond the power of boards of 
education, who are already busy in the 
daily walks of life, to find the required 
time to assume the responsibilities of 
a forward-looking educational policy. 
This, however, must be done if the 
schools are to function as they should. 
The school must at all times stand 
ready to assume the responsibilities of 
developing the citizenship of the fu- 
ture. Where certain social institutions 
which formerly took care of the edu- 
cation of children break down, the 
school must step in. The responsi- 
bility of the board of education in the 
educational program is the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the school func- 
tions as it should. 

Obviously then a board of education 
must equip itself to assume this re- 
sponsibility since the perpetuity of our 
government and the future happiness 
of the citizenry depend upon it. In 
order to assume this responsibility, 
each board of education should set up 
certain guiding principles to carry out 
this program. At this time I am tak- 
ing the liberty to suggest some of these 
guiding principles which might enable 
boards to assume the responsibility 
toward the educational program. 


Choosing the Educational Engineer 


In the first place, a board of educa- 
tion must, if it is to function properly, 
choose wisely an educational engineer 
to plan and supervise the educational 
program. This engineer, commonly 
known as the superintendent, must 
have certain desirable characteristics. 
He must be capable of democratic 
leadership of people. The superintend- 
ent of schools should be an outstand- 
ing individual who can represent the 
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educational interests of the commu- 
nity both at home and abroad. He 
must be able to sympathize with peo- 
ple, to understand people, and must 
have the type of personality which 
will demand the,respect of the public, 
which the board’is to serve. Far too 
many educational systems fail to func- 
tion because of the lack of leadership 
of the superintendent chosen by the 
board of education. 

In addition to assuming leadership 
of people, he must also be equipped 
to direct the educational activities of 
the teachers. This means that he must 
be equipped educationally to demand 
the respect of the staff which is se- 
lected to carry out the educational 
program. In assuming educational 
leadership he must show a forward- 
looking educational philosophy. The 
time is past when superintendents of 
schools can stand upon the traditions 
of the past. Teachers are constantly 
becoming better informed. They are 
becoming technicians in the field of 
instruction. If the educational pro- 
gram is to proceed as it should, these 
teachers must be given the opportunity 
to suggest improvements, to criticize 
practices, and to show initiative with- 
out the fear of being chastised either 
in position or financially by the super- 
intendent in charge. The superintend- 
ent, therefore, must be a democratic 
leader, well informed in educational 
theory and educational practices. 

He should possess high standards 
of character, chief of which are open- 
mindedness, enabling him to be re- 
ceptive of worthwhile suggestions on 
the part of the staff and the members 
of the community. He must be tol- 
erant of other people’s opinions and 
through this tolerance be at all times 
approachable by both the public and 
the members of the teaching staff. 
Teachers should never fear to criticize, 
to suggest, and to come to the superin- 
tendent for advice in the solution of 
their professional problems. 

The superintendent should manifest 
at all times a spirit of fairness in deal- 
ing with people. Personal ambition 
must at all times be placed in the 
background. Parents and children 
should always feel that difficulties will 
be handled with a spirit of fairness, 
and teachers should know that any 
conflict of opinion, whether it be be- 
tween the administration and the staff 
or between the various members of 
the teaching staff, will always be 
viewed on an impartial basis; and any 
judgments made will be the result of 
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careful consideration of all the ele- 
ments involved. 

The superintendent must also be 
willing to assume the huge responsi- 
bility which must be placed upon him 
by the board of education in the con- 
duct of the school. Passing the buck 
has no place in the general make-up 
of a school superintendent. He must 
after careful consideration map the 
course which is to be taken by the 
educational institution and assume full 
responsibility for its failures as well 
as its successes. 

He must also have emotional bal- 
ance. Possibly no element is as im- 
portant in handling the various prob- 
lems of a school system as a well 
balanced administrator. Jealousies, 
envy, ill-temper, snap judgment, and 
many other emotional elements should 
never come to the forefront in the 
individual in charge of the school. 

Lastly, he should possess the cour- 
age of a great leader. No superin- 
tendent of schools can work satisfac- 
torily without being called upon many 
times to face issues controversial in 
nature. He must have the courage to 
do this. Nothing is recognized so 
quickly by the teaching staff, the pu- 
pils, and the public as a weak-kneed 
attitude on the part of an educational 
leader. 


Delegating Authority 

If a board of education is to assume 
its responsibilities in the educational 
program, it must delegate great au- 
thority to the individual selected to 
serve as the school administrator. It 
is beyond the power of a lay board to 
deal adequately with the many educa- 
tional problems confronting the school. 
This is a job requiring the full atten- 
tion of a carefully selected superin- 
tendent. In the first place the super- 
intendent should be charged with lay- 
ing out the educational policies of the 
school and recommending them to the 
board of education for consideration 
and approval. This applies both to 
the curricular as well as to the extra- 
curricular activities of the school. One 
of the reasons why public education 
has had a tendency to lag is the fact 
that too many people untrained in 
educational theory and practice have 
had too much to say about the pro- 
gram. The problem of the curriculum 
is possibly the most important prob- 
lem now facing public education. It 
should be left to a well selected su- 
perintendent or principal, who, work- 

(Continued on page 156) 
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HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


There is so much to be learned in the field of geography that 
only a beginning can be made in the elementary school course 





By H. O. 


a is the day of the child-centered 
school. More and more the curricu- 
lum, faculty, buildings, and equipment 
are organized toemeet this objective. 
Despite this commonly accepted point 
of view we have an obvious anomaly 
respecting geography in the high 
school curriculum. 

The value of geography to the child 
on the grade level is not questioned, 
and geography is an accepted part of 
every grade curriculum. A recent in- 
vestigation has shown that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of American colleges 
and universities have departments of 
geography. Practically every Euro- 
pean university of standing has a chair 
of geography. By what strange line 
of reasoning can we reach the conclu- 
sion that geography is of unquestioned 
value in the elementary school and in 
the colleges and universities but has no 
value on the high-school level? 

Such a position would appear to be 
untenable and presents the anomaly 
which we face. This situation is a 
challenge to examine the causes for 
such a condition and to attempt to dis- 
cover whether or not there is any prob- 
ability of change. 


Causes for Present Status 


One of the main causes for the pres- 
ent status of high-school geography 
and for the attitude toward the subject 
has been the assignment of its teaching 
to unprepared teachers. Much of our 
high-school geography is being taught 
by teachers who have had no geogra- 
phy above the elementary or high- 
school level, or who have had only 
five semester hours of college geogra- 
phy. The worst of the situation is that 
the law and its interpretation and 
application tolerate such preparation. 
The minimum training required for 
teachers of most other high-school sub- 
jects is sixteen semester hours. What 
would be the standing in the curricu- 
lum of English, mathematics, physics, 
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chemistry, Latin and other high-school 
subjects if the teachers had but five 
hours or less of college preparation in 
their special fields, and how could such 
teachers without any perspective of 
their field teach these subjects so that 
they would be of value to the child? 
How can the pupil expect to receive 
permanent values from a subject and 
to be enthusiastic about it if it is not 
presented to him by a teacher who 
knows his special field? 

Another fact that has retarded the 
accordance of geography a _ proper 
place in the high-school curriculum is 
the lack of acquaintance of superin- 
tendents and high-school principals 
with the field of geography. These 
men are human and see pupil values 
in those subjects in which they them- 
selves have been trained and with the 
content of which they are familiar. 
Geography has made rapid progress in 
colleges, teachers colleges, and univer- 
sities in recent years, but many of our 
high-school administrators either grad- 
uated before emphasis was given to 
geography or have not availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the field. The writer 
has known a number of administrators 
who know the geography field, and in 
every case they are enthusiastic for 
high-school geography. 

In the third place geography is used 
as a “catch-all” in the high school. If 
the student has flunked something or if 
his course works out with a half-unit 
deficiency for graduation, he is given 
geography. Pupils of all abilities and 
from every year of the high school are 
brought together in the geography 
class. No subject can ever gain any 
respect or standing that is regarded 
and administered in this way. 

A fourth factor that has retarded the 
attainment of a better position for 
geography in the high school is the 
static high-school curriculum. The 
standard high-school subjects for col- 
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lege entrance have dominated the cur- 
riculum to such an extent as to afford 
little opportunity for the introduction 
of other subjects. This problem has 
probably received more attention from 
writers and speakers in the last five 
years than any problem connected 
with the high school. There is now 
evidence of the cracking of the old 
set-up. College entrance requirements 
are being liberalized. Attention is be- 
ing given to the evaluation of subjects 
in terms of pupil values. If proper 
evaluation is given to geography by 
administrators who know the geogra- 
phy field, no fear need be felt as to 
the place of geography in the high 
school in the future. 


Values to High-School Pupils 


One may logically ask at this point 
what are the pupil values—the abili- 
ties, attitudes, viewpoints, skills, and 
habits—derived from its study? While 
the following list is not complete, it 
attempts to outline some of the more 
outstanding values. Some of these are 
derived in part through the study of 
elementary school geography, and fur- 
ther study in high school or the uni- 
versity intensifies and broadens them. 
Some are developed or attained only 
in a minor degree in the grades because 
of the immaturity of the child. Scien- 
tific study of cause and effect or inves- 
tigation into basic causes can be devel- 
oped to only a limited extent below the 
high-school level. This is one of the 
fundamental reasons why geography 
must be continued in the high school if 
some of the higher values derived from 
its study are to be secured. 


1. The socially efficient individual must 
be acquainted with the world today. In a 
day in which science brings the remote parts 
of the earth into instant communication, the 
individual is lost if he does not know where 
the events happen and if he does not know 
conditions under which they occur. 

The ignorance of the common man along 
this line is colossal. So bad is the condition, 
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that otherwise well-informed people smile at 
their geographical ignorance. They might as 
well smile because they don’t know the al- 
phabet or the multiplication table. 

2. One of the most desirable of the social 
attitudes is a sympathetic appreciation of 
other people and their problems and a tol- 
erance of their shortcomings as measured by 
our standards. 

The world has come to be a neighborhood. 
We live closer to Europe today than our 
grandfathers did to the people in the next 
county a century ago. Yet we have retained 
our prejudices, intolerance, and misunder- 
standings against our neighbor peoples and 
nations. Most people are fair and open- 
minded if they know the truth. If the com- 
ing generation is to fulfill its mission, it must 
have more accurate and reliable knowledge 
about the world and the nations and people 
who make up that world. 

3. Not only must the coming generation 
know about the world, but it must be taught 
the interdependence of peoples. Each square 
mile of the earth does not contain the same 
resources or give forth its bounty in the 
same measure. Some areas are rich in soil, 
others in water; some have invaluable stores 
of specially valuable minerals, others inex- 
haustible reserves of the more common min- 
erals such as coal, aluminum, iron, clay or 
salt; some have the structural timbers of 
our middle-latitude forests, others the cabinet 
woods and vegetable oils of the tropics. 

It is absurd on the face of it for each na- 
tion to try to possess or to produce all the 
thousands of items that make up the neces- 
sities of modern civilized peoples. Notwith- 
standing the impossibility of its realization, 
people talk incessantly of economic inde- 
pendence of nations. Such a condition is im- 
possible of attainment in the modern world 
and undesirable if it were possible. High- 
school geography offers the pupils the facts 
and the comprehension of an interdependent 
world. 

4. National problems are in large part 
basic upon earth resources and conditions. 
Too long have we talked about our Nation’s 
greatness as due to a superiority of people 
or to the best government on the earth. 
Granted that these are in some measure true 
(and even that is open to debate) the fact 
still remains that the greatness of our Nation 
is due in large part to the richness and 
variety of resources plus a middle-latitude 
climate where people can live and work. 

Because of the size of our Nation and the 
variety of resources and other factors of the 
natural environmental complex, our people 
have different interests in different parts of 
our country. As a result we have blocs in 
congress, tariff fights among the various sec- 
tions, transportation problems, and similar 
questions that largely make up our political 
life. Many of these problems to be studied 
intelligently must be viewed as geographically 
based. We have had too much superficial 
consideration of political problems and not 
enough of delving deep to reach and under- 
stand causes. 

5. Man’s first problem is to make a liv- 
ing. He must eat, wear clothes, and have a 
place to live. These essentials of life come 
directly or indirectly from the earth. Man 
obtains what he does not produce himself 
through the media of industry and commerce. 
He does this intelligently and efficiently only 
when he has a comprehensive understanding 
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of the industrial and commercial pattern of 
the world. One entire division of geography, 
and the one most popular in high schools 
today, has this as its special field of study 
and investigation. 

Our economic problems are world prob- 
lems, our produce markets and our industries 
are largely influenced by world industrial 
production. How can a man live intelli- 
gently and efficiently in his own small world 
without an overview showing the relation of 
his world to the world at large? 

6. This is an age of travel. Never before 
did man travel so far, so efficiently, so com- 
fortably, and so cheaply. Travel makes a 
unique contribution to culture and enriches 
life as few other activities do. Yet how 
much of our travel is barren of the richness 
that should result from it! Having eyes we 
see not and having no basis of understanding 
we comprehend not. Because of lack of 
knowledge of what to see and because of 
lack of knowing how to study, to interpret, 
and to relate to cause, people who travel see 
very little. 

The writer has conducted field groups into 
most parts of the United States. It is a 
lamentable weakness of college students that 
they do not know what to observe or study 
in a landscape or know what use and appli- 
cation to make of it when the various items 
are pointed out to them. This training in 
observation and interpretation should be be- 
gun in the grades, receive added emphasis 
in high school and college, and become a 
fixed habit through life and end only when 
life is done. Only in this way can a rich 
and complete life be lived. 


The six points discussed above are 
not an exhaustive list of values to be 
derived from the study of high-school 
geography. A complete list is not 
thought necessary as the above should 
be sufficient to convince even the most 
skeptical of the contribution that geog- 
raphy has to make to the high-school 
pupil. ’ 

Need for High-School Geography 

Geography is necessary in the high 
school because of the immaturity of 
the child when he studies geography in 
the elementary school. Many problems 
and interpretations of most worth are 
impossible of comprehension by grade 
children because of their lack of men- 
tal development or because of limited 
experiences upon which to build or to 
understand. 

There is so much to learn in the field 
of geography that only a beginning 
can be made in the elementary school. 
Only by a continuation in the high 
school can we hope to give the pupil 
sufficient basis to make it really valu- 
able to him and to give him a lasting 
interest in a field that should continue 
through life. 

The college and university are doing 
much for the mature students of geog- 
raphy. However, only about three 
percent of the children enrolled in the 
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elementary school ever reach the uni- 
versity. Hence it is evident that if 
geographic education is worth while 
it must be continued in the high school. 


Increased Interest In Geography 

Most movements with which man is 
concerned come in cycles. We be- 
come interested in one thing for a time 
and then drop it to take up something 
else. This is true in the field of edu- 
cation. We are passing from a period 
of socialization in education. This 
has been a period of easy generaliza- 
tions, loose reasoning, and not too 
much hard work. There is evidence 
now that we are entering a period of 
more exacting study with a more seri- 
ous search for basic facts. Geography 
stands to benefit from this new view- 
point. 

Geographical education is better 
equipped to meet the new demands 
than ever before. There is an abun- 
dant and reliable equipment available 
in the form of maps and globes. A 
half dozen or more good high-school 
texts are on the market, several having 
made their appearance within the last 
year. Workbooks and similar pupil 
and teacher helps are available. There 
is a better supply of trained or par- 
tially trained teachers than ever be- 
fore. The problem is to put the geog- 
raphy class with adequate books and 
equipment in the hands of the trained 
teacher. 

The trend toward more geography 
in the high school is only beginning to 
be felt in Illinois. It has made more 
progress in some neighboring States. 
The following facts contrast the status 
of geography in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
There are 575° high schools reported 
in Illinois and 357, or 62 percent of 
these, have courses in geography. Of 
the 357 schools having geography, 325, 
or 56 percent of the total, have one- 
semester courses, while 32 or 5.5 per- 
cent have one-year courses. So far as 
reported, no high schools in Illinois 
have two years of geography. 

Of the 423° high schools in Wiscon- 
sin, 298, or 70 percent, have a one- 
year course in geography; 36, or 8% 
percent, have a half-year course, and 
14, or about 3 percent, have a two-year 
course. Thus 82 percent of the high 
schools of Wisconsin have courses in 
geography ranging from a half year to 
two years in length. While some high 
schools in Wisconsin have had geogra- 
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Tas Illinois curriculum _ building 
program is termed “The Program for 
the Continued Improvement of In- 
struction.” This involves more than 
mere courses of study or curriculum 
reorganization. It is a broad, basic 
approach to the whole field of im- 
provement of instruction. One of the 
chief purposes of this program for the 
improvement of instruction is, of 
course, the publication of new cur- 
riculum materials to be used in both 
elementary and high schools. 


Organization 

The State Steering Committee and 
its subcommittees are advancing stead- 
ily toward the goal of an aggressive 
program for curriculum building in 
Illinois. It was planned that the cur- 
ricular work should be state-wide, 
hence representation on the State 
Steering Committee comes from all 
sections of the State. Mr. Charles 
Stadtman, First Assistant State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, is 
chairman. This committee has held 
several meetings in connection with 
planning the curriculum program. 

The working and proposed organi- 
zation calls for several subcommittees, 
namely, Organization, Institutional 
Co-operation, Rural Education, Pub- 
lic Relations, Study Bulletin, and 
Aims committees. 

The Organization Committee is a 
small executive committee of the State 
Steering Committee which prepares 
agenda for the meetings and performs 
other duties, primarily those of rec- 
ommending to the Steering Committee. 

Another committee which has met 
on different occasions is the Institu- 
tional Co-operation Committee. This 
committee has been effective in pro- 
moting curriculum conferences in va- 
rious colleges and universities in the 
State. An ancillary activity of cur- 
riculum promotion has been the edu- 
cational book exhibits which have been 
held at various institutions of higher 
learning in the State. The committee 
has also helped in the promotion of cur- 
riculum courses on and off campuses. 

The Rural Education Committee is 
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making a special study of rural edu- 
cation problems. 

The Public Relations Committee 
aims to enlighten the public in regard 
to the need for and nature of a mod- 
ern curriculum. Especially has the 
committee directed its efforts toward 
the matter of radio broadcasts in the 
field of curriculum building. 

The Study Bulletin Committee has 
been active in the formation and prep- 
aration of study materials. The first 
of these already mentioned is Cur- 
riculum Bulletin Number One. 

The Aims Committee was appointed 
to draw up a tentative statement of 
aims for the schools, which appears in 
the Curriculum Bulletin, Number One, 
under the caption “A Suggested Orien- 
tation for the Illinois State Curriculum 
Program.” 


The First Step—Orientation 

The first step in the state-wide pro- 
gram is that of orientation. To this 
end, Curriculum Bulletin, Number 
One, was issued in June, 1937. In 
six months ten thousand copies of this 
bulletin have been distributed among 
interested teachers in the State. The 
bulletins were not sent out promiscu- 
ously but were mailed to interested 
teachers and distributed at teachers’ 
meetings, county institutes, and sim- 
ilar gatherings. An order has been 
placed for printing additional copies 
of the bulletin. Any teacher, admin- 
istrator, college instructor, school 
board member, or school patron can 
secure a copy by writing to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction or any 
member of the State Steering Commit- 
tee. The bulletin consists of four 
units, namely: 
Unit One.—Orientation in Curriculum Study 
Unit Two.—Need for Curriculum Improve- 

ment 
Unit Three.—Organization for Improvement 

of Instruction 
Unit Four—Contemplated Program for Cur- 

riculum Building 

The concluding portion of the Bulle- 
tin contains the report of the Aims 
Committee. In the committee’s “A 
Suggested Orientation for the Illinois 
State Curriculum Program,” are 
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stressed such concepts as: Democracy, 
a Dominant Ideal in American Life; 
The Frontier and American Ideology; 
The Changing American Scene; The 
Schools in a Changing Society; The 
Development of Well-Rounded Per- 
sonalities; Intelligent and Devoted 
Teachers a Prime Need in Education. 


Organization of Study Groups 
Study groups are now being organ- 
ized in various sections of the State 
for the purpose of considering under- 
lying philosophies of education, fun- 
damental social changes affecting cur- 
riculum needs, aims and objectives of 


education, principles of curriculum 
making, and illustrative curricular 
materials. 


At present the State Steering Com- 
mittee is assisting in organizing the 
study groups. A tentative plan has 
been worked out by the Steering Com- 
mittee for initiating the program. In 
order to avoid confusion the State has 
been divided into districts which coin- 
cide with the divisions of the Illinois 
Education Association. These divi- 
sions will be broken up into counties 
and smaller units for study purposes. 

All teachers interested in participa- 
tion in the state-wide program and 
joining or organizing study groups and 
producing curricular materials are 
urged to contact their administrators. 
The State Steering Committee is ready 
to assist any individual or group in the 
organization and promotion of study 
groups for orientation in and produc- 
tion of vital curriculum materials for 
the children of the elementary grades 
and high schools of Illinois. 

Part of the activity of the study 
groups consists in developing group or 
individual opinions in regard to the 
various phases of curriculum building. 
These will be consolidated and di- 
gested for further guidance in the 
state-wide program. 

The study groups are at liberty to 
use any topics or materials they choose. 
Such groups, however, will receive 
much assistance from Study Bulletin, 
Number One, which contains an anno- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The Severance Tax 


HE brief mention of the severance tax for Illinois in the 

November ILLrnots TEACHER has aroused the interest 

of several of our readers. Letters received advise us to 
keep the subject before the teachers and the public until 
something is done about it. So we are again mentioning it 
and adding a few brief comments. 

A news release of December 19 quotes Dr. M. M. Leigh- 
ton, chief of the State Geological Survey at the University 
of Illinois, as saying that the oil production in Illinois for 
1937 was 7,375,000 barrels compared with 4,445,000 for 
the previous year, the increase being due to new develop- 
ments. Dr. Leighton is also quoted as follows: 

A large new territory is opened up for exploration in which 
additional new fields are probable. There are also unexplored possi- 
bilities of deeper production in the known fields. During 1937 dis- 
coveries of new oil fields in Illinois exceed in importance to the 
State any since 1904, when the southeastern Illinois field was dis- 
covered. There is every reason to expect that oil production will be 
an important industry in southern Illinois for many years to come. 

Prices have risen rapidly, not only for oil and gas leases and 
royalties, but also for farm land and other real estate. Prices for 
farm land have generally increased in the territory 60 to 100 per- 
cent due to the oil boom. 


Therefore, we may conclude that a great natural re- 
source of our State will produce an enormous amount of 
wealth for many years to come. Since the governmental 
authorities in Illinois must constantly look for sources of 
revenue, since the sales tax at least in part will soon end 
with a time limitation and since it is not recommended by 
tax experts, and further since several States are levying 
a severance tax on mineral production, many of us believe 
that Illinois should tax this natural resource now yielding 
unearned riches to many people, some of whom are not even 
citizens of Illinois. 

Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, and probably some 
other States, find that oil well operators are able to bear a 
severance tax on oil. The people of those States probably 
say that Illinois people are nicknamed “Suckers” because 
we are so foolish as to let enormous amounts of this justly 
taxable wealth flow from our State to enrich stockholders 
in other States without levying a tax on it here. 

A proposal to levy a severance tax was made by the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association in 1922 and a bill was in- 
troduced in 1923. The ILtrnots TEACHER of September 
1922 contained an article on the subject, a part of which we 
shall repeat here: 


The severance tax is defined as a tax upon raw materials as they 
are severed or separated from the soil or Mother Earth. The pur- 
poses of such tax are two, conservation and revenue. The theory of 
conservation is that, owing to the limited supply of basic resources 
which have been accumulated by the gradual operations of nature, 
definite restriction should be placed by the State upon their utiliza- 
tion to prevent exploitation and waste. If natural resources, accumu- 
lated by the slow development of the ages, are a heritage of the 
race and not merely of one generation, and of all the people instead 
of a privileged few who have monopolized them, then certainly 
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a privilege tax by the sovereign state is justified on the sheer ground 
of self-preservation. 

Mr. Alexander Bruce, writing in the Pennsylvania Law 
Review in defense of the use of natural resources for all the 
people, says: 

Patriotic citizens are beginning to resolve in the affirmative the 
question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” and to recognize the exist- 
ence of a common humanity and of a state and national solidarity, 
They are beginning to evince a concern for the generations that are 
to come and for the states and the Nation of the future, which 
those generations will compose. They are coming to realize, as 
never before, that the welfare of the state is the highest law; that 
the whole is made up of the sum of all its parts; and that, if the 
individual citizen suffers and is retarded in growth and development, 
the state itself is to that extent weakened and undermined. 


Mr. George Vaughan, president of the Southwestern 
Political Science Association, says in the Bulletin of the 
National Tax Association of May, 1922 that there are 
four reasons for the severance tax as follows: 

1. The enactment of such a tax law is within the power and is a 
legitimate and proper function of any state whose constitution does 
not prohibit privilege taxes. 

2. The tax is really a privilege or license tax and not one on 
property. 

3. Such a tax is justified primarily as a regulatory provision of 
public policy in the broad interest of conservation of economic 
resources, 

4. It is further warranted as a purely fiscal or revenue agency 
supplemental to or as the complement of the antiquated and 
inadequate general property tax. 

When the bill providing for a severance tax was being 
considered by the General Assembly in 1923, Mr. Oscar E. 
Carlstrom, a member of the State Tax Commission, ap- 
peared before the Revenue Committee of the House, vigor- 
ously defended the bill, and strongly recommended that 
the committee report it out with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. He emphasized the facts that the general property 
tax was breaking down, that in the face of rapidly increas- 
ing values of property the assessed valuation of property in 
Illinois was much less that year than the year before, and 
that the bill, if enacted, would raise large amounts of 
revenue in communities where enormous amounts of wealth 
are produced, assessed valuations are low, school children 
very numerous, and schools insufficient. 

Of course we should not give up the enactment of an 
income tax law for Illinois; but lawyers seem to agree that 
a severance tax has a much better chance to be held con- 
stitutional. Therefore, we should not only continue to work 
for a constitutional amendment to permit a graduated in- 
come tax, but we should also recommend the immediate 
enactment of a severance tax. 


Hutchins in Saturday Evening Post 


HE Saturday Evening Post has made restitution. 
Some of you will remember that the Post of January 
14, 1933, contained a long article by Mr. Fred W. Sar- 
gent of Chicago, which we quoted at length in an article 
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entitled “Fascism in Illinois” published in the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER of October, 1935. About the same time the Post 
in its editorials was extremely critical of public education 
and particularly of its cost. 

But now comes the Post cf December 25, 1937, with an 
article by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, most of which is delightful reading for 
anyone who has been in the campaigns for better schools in 
Illinois, or anywhere else. Our compliments and gratitude 
to President Hutchins and the Saturday Evening Post! 

Dr. Hutchins stands squarely for education for citizen- 
ship in a democracy. He says that “the democratic ideal of 
general intelligence rests upon education” and that the state 
“expects its schools to do two things for its children: 
(1) to make good citizens of them; (2) make intelligent 
critics of them.” He opposes indoctrination in any ism ex- 
cept Americanism, but he says also that “at some stage in 
education for democracy, the indoctrination of the student 
with Americanism must be supplemented by exposure to 
all the social and political philosophies which are clashing 
in the world today . . . so that he can judge them intelli- 
gently.” 

Dr. Hutchins sees danger in the overemphasis of voca- 
tional education and the desire for money-making. He says 
that techniques are changing too rapidly for us to depend 
upon the possession of the technique and nothing else and 
that money is too easily lost, as we discovered in the recent 
depression, for us to depend on moneymaking and nothing 
else. “In a world that is changing as fast as ours, the best 
training for earning a living is a general education.” He 
also issues a warning against overexpansion of the curricu- 
lum to include training that should be given by the home, 
the church, and elsewhere. “The shifting of responsibility 
for everything to the schools can end only with the elimina- 
tion of education from the curriculum.” 

Several faults and weaknesses of our schools are pointed 
out by Dr. Hutchins, but he places the responsibility where 
it belongs. After hearing so much blame placed upon teach- 
ers for the faults of our schools, it is refreshing to have this 
eminent educator say that if taxpayers are wasting their 
money, they are wasting it by demanding the kind of edu- 
cation the schools are providing. “The kind of education 
we have is the kind the people think they want. When 
they want something better, they will get it.” 

Dr. Hutchins bewails the lack of educated teachers and 
good teaching; but again he places the responsibility where 
it belongs. 

You cannot get good schools without good teachers and you 
cannot get good teachers when you show them, by paying them like 
coolies, that you have no respect for their profession . . . the salary 
level for American teachers is lower than that for any occupation 
requiring a comparable amount of training . . . in Chicago a high- 
school teacher earns less than a milk-wagon driver . . . the recent 
depression was the first in history which seriously affected the 
schools. Why? There are two explanations. The first is that almost 
every public service except education had developed a powerful and 
vocal lobby before the people. The teachers were weak and inarticu- 


late. They were organized neither as a profession nor as a trade 
union. 


Evidently Dr. Hutchins believes that teachers who are 
intimidated or repressed by general charges of radicalism 


or disloyalty cannot effectively train children for democ- 
racy. After speaking of loyalty oaths for teachers and legis- 
lative investigations of universities as results of hysterical 
reactions from the depression, he warns the a‘ ents and 
taxpayers against the attacks that will occur again. He 
says that teachers must be competent, and, if they are, they 


. . ° 
“must have adequate salaries, security of tenure and free- 


dom to teach.” 

We are happy that this article was published in the 
widely distributed and popular Saturday Evening Post; but 
we feel that we ought to warn President Hutchins that he is 
approaching perilously near being a lobbyist for more 
money for teachers and schools and that he may thereby 
incur the displeasure of certain powerful interests in his 
home city. 


An Executive Scolding 
and the Effect 


EADLINES two inches high across the front page of the 
Illinois State Register, Springfield, on Tuesday evening, 
December 28, said: 

HORNER REBUKES SCHOOL CHIEFS 
Criticizes Teachers’ Leaders, Urges Association to Seek Workable 
Plan to End Educational Confusion; State Board Advocated to 


Cure Ills; Governor Declares Association Should Seek Workable 
Set-up Rather than Just Money. 


We suppose the criticism of “teachers’ leaders” was con- 
tained chiefly in His Excellency’s statement before our dele- 
gate body that “some of your representatives, who in justice 
to you should have been for that (state board) bill, acting 
with others, succeeded in getting it amended and amended 
until it became useless and unrecognizable as a vital ac- 
complishing measure. These same forces, who pretended to 
represent your interests and who did not, prevented the 
revitalizing of the bill.”” He said also that he had been 
“somewhat disappointed in the attitude toward this and 
other legislation of certain persons claiming to represent the 
organized teaching profession.”’ 

In less conspicuous type, the Register described the re- 
action of the President and delegates to this scolding: 


Hardly had the reaction to the address died away when Fred L. 
Biester, association president, arose in opposition to the governor’s 
idea of a state school board. He said in regard to the administra- 
tive set-up of Illinois’ schools: “I see no advantage in trading the 
present situation for one that is even worse, even though the gov- 
ernor does take this stand.” Biester said the association favored a 
state school board such as that outlined in Senate Bill No. 1 as 
amended following a conference among the state superintendent 
of public instruction, the education association, Senator Harry C. 
Stuttle, author of the bill, and others. The bill mentioned is the 
one to which the governor objected.” 

“The assembled delegates then adopted a motion presented by 
Robert C. Keenan of Chicago calling for commendation of the as- 
sociation’s officers and employed representatives. By an oral vote, 
the motion was passed unanimously.” 


It should be mentioned also that within an hour after the 
“rebuke” the Delegate Assembly adopted the legislative 
program recommended by the Committee on Legislation, 
which was practically the same as the one adopted at the 
annual meeting last year. 

The five-hundred delegates from all parts of the State 
refused to be stampeded. They listened respectfully to the 
Governor, but they did their own thinking. 
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DEMOCRACY 
in a Teachers Organization 


B veer does a teachers’ organiza- 
tion escape the charge of being un- 
democratic. Sooner or later someone 
is likely to assert that a few people 
dominate the group, and that others 
have no part in shaping policies or 
carrying out plans. 

In view of the frequency of such 
statements it may be interesting to 
note three of the ways in which the 
Eastern Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association is attempting to se- 
cure active participation from its two 
thousand members. While the plans 
are not perfect, they seem to indicate 
a trend in a desirable direction. 


Election of Officers 

One way in which the Division is 
trying to give every member a voice 
in its affairs is through its method of 
electing officers and delegates. Accord- 
ing to the constitution adopted in 
1936, the nominating committee con- 
sists of eleven members. 

One member shall be chosen from each 
county in the Eastern Division by vote of 
the teachers of the county, and the county 
superintendent shall certify the representa- 
tives. In case no such election to this com- 
mittee is made, the president of the Division 
shall appoint a representative from the afore- 
said county. The eleventh member shall be 
appointed by the faculty of the teachers col- 
lege from their own membership. 

The president of the Division calls 
a meeting of the committee at least 
two weeks before the annual meeting 
of the Division, and officers and dele- 
gates are nominated. The nominating 
committee presents its report at the 
opening session of the annual meet- 
ing, and the report is voted on at a 
subsequent session. Nominations may 
also be made from the floor following 
the report of the nominating commit- 
tee. If there is more than one candi- 
date for any office, the vote for that 
office is by secret ballot. 

Since each member may have a part 
both in choosing the nominating com- 
mittee and in nominating officers and 
delegates as well as in voting, there is 
little likelihood that control will be 
usurped by a few people. The proced- 
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ure is entirely in keeping with demo- 
cratic principles. 


Public Relations 


A second way in which the Divi- 
sion is seeking to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of every member is through the 
work of the public relations commit- 
tee. For 1937-1938, the board of di- 
rectors has appointed a public rela- 
tions committee composed of twelve 
members—one from each of the ten 
counties in the Division, one from the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and one from the board of di- 
rectors* Each of the twelve members 
may ask others to assist him in carry- 
ing on the work in his area. From time 
to time the committee publishes news 
bulletins containing information about 
the policies and program of the IIli- 
nois Education Association as well as 
articles about the affairs of the Divi- 
sion. The bulletins are mailed to every 
member of the Division and to many 
laymen who are interested in our 
schools. The committee also arranges 
for broadcasts over station WDZ in 
Tuscola. 

In order to further the efforts of the 
committee, the board of directors spon- 
sored a dinner in November for mem- 
bers of the committee and delegates to 
the state meeting. Mr. Bernard I. 
Griffith, Director of Public Relations, 
who was a guest at the dinner, an- 
swered questions concerning the legis- 
lative program of the association. 

Through the projects of the public 
relations committee members of the 
Division have an opportunity to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the problems 
and the undertakings of their regional 
and state organizations. The success of 
the publicity program depends upon 
the extent to which each member is 
willing to assume responsibility for it. 
Participation is open to all. 


The Annual Meeting 
A third way in which the Division 


*The board of directors is made up of the seven 
officers of the Division—president, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer, and three members of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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By EMMA REINHARDT 
E.I. 8S. T. C., Charleston 


is endeavoring to draw every member 
into its work is through the procedure 
used in planning the program for its 
annual one-day meeting on the second 
Friday in October. Although most 
school men subscribe to the idea that 
learning is an active process, the prin- 
ciple is often violated in planning 
teachers’ meetings. The officers of the 
Division believe that teachers should 
have a part both in planning and pre- 
senting the program. Accordingly, in 
order to ascertain the type of program 
that teachers prefer, a questionnaire 
was mailed in March, 1936, to the two 
thousand members. Five hundred 
eighty-six replies were received. 

Of the teachers who replied, sixty 
percent preferred a combination of 
general sessions and section meetings, 
while the others wanted general ses- 
sions only. Thirty-five percent ex- 
pressed an interest in a rural section; 
twenty-five percent, in a high-school 
section, and ten percent each, in a pri- 
mary, an intermediate, an upper 
grades, and an administrative section. 

Teachers differed in their opinions 
as to the kind of program that. they 
preferred for their sections. Four per- 
cent desired talks by members of the 
Divison only; forty-seven percent 
wanted talks by members of the Divi- 
sion and guest speakers; thirty-three 
percent asked for guest speakers only; 
and sixteen percent voted for panel 
discussions. Suggestions for speakers 
and topics were extremely varied, but 
they were helpful in shaping plans for 
the section programs. 

Since the majority of the teachers 
voted for section meetings, the board 
of directors decided that each group 
should have a chance to plan its own 
program. Chairmen were appointed for 
the following groups: administrative, 
commercial, English, foreign language, 
industrial arts, mathematics, music 
and art, physical education, rural, so- 
cial studies, speech, upper grades, low- 
er grades, and science. Chairmen ap- 
pointed two members to serve on their 
committees, and took charge of all ar- 
rangements for their groups. The board 
of directors allotted fifty dollars each 
to the rural, the lower grades, and the 
upper grades sections, and twenty-five 
dollars to each of the other sections. 

Each chairman discharged his du- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The High School Graduate 
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By A. C. WILLARD* 
President, University 
of Illinois 


Tus University of Illinois is vitally 
interested in the high-school graduates 
of the state of Illinois. It is interested 
in all of them, whether they come to 
the state university here in Urbana- 
Champaign or go elsewhere for their 
collegiate education, or whether they 
go nowhere at all, and enjoy no further 
formal educational experience. This is 
equivalent to saying the University of 
Illinois is deeply interested in the high- 
school system of the State, including 
teachers, students, and educational ob- 
jectives. 


Mutual Relations 

Any other attitude on the part of 
the university is indefensible if not 
quite unthinkable. In the first place, 
the university receives a large part of 
its student body directly from these 
high schools, following graduation each 
June. The success or failure of these 
graduates as students in the university 
depends on many factors, not the least 
of which is their high-school education, 
training, and all-round development. 
But much as the university is inter- 
ested in all aspects of the high-school 
program, it is most concerned with 
those individuals whom it actually re- 
ceives from the high schools and with 
what happens to them in the univer- 
sity. I believe this interest is mutual, 
and is quite generally shared by the 
high-school administrators and teach- 
ers; otherwise at least half the justifi- 
cation for my remarks would dis- 
appear. Statistically, of course, you all 
know that the number of high-school 
graduates coming to the University of 
Illinois is a small percentage of the 


*Address at general meeting of High School Con- 
ference, November 5, 1937. 
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total number of students in, and grad- 
uates from, Illinois high schools. 

Suppose we review briefly the latest 
figures which are available, in order 
to acquire a little perspective on this 
situation. Last year, 1936-1937, there 
were enrolled in the public high schools 
of Illinois some 373,119 pupils of 
whom about 60,864 graduated as of 
the class of 1937. In September of this 
year, 3999 freshmen enrolled in the 
University of Illinois, of whom about 
2400 were graduates from the public 
high schools of this State. The total 
enrollment on November 1, 1937, in 
the University of Illinois was 13,823, 
of whom 12,496 were on the Urbana 
campus. These high-school graduates 
constitute approximately 4 percent of 
all the students who graduated from 
Illinois public high schools this year 
and about 61 percent, or six out of ten, 
of the freshman class here at the uni- 
versity. It should be pointed out, of 
course, that while only 61 percent of 
our freshmen came as graduates from 
Illinois public high schools, the total 
number of high-school graduates, in 
State and out, who entered the Uni- 
versity last fall was 2969, or 74 percent 
of the freshman class. Even this figure 
leaves 1030 freshmen, or 26 percent, 
who were here before or who trans- 
ferred as freshmen from other institu- 
tions of college grade. 

It becomes immediately apparent 
that, statistically speaking, the high 
schools might be said to have only a 4 
percent interest in the subject of my 
talk, “The High-School Graduate at 
the University of Illinois,” while we at 
the University of Illinois have at least 
a 61 percent interest in this subject, 
expressed in terms of enrollment. Ex- 
pressed in another way, and still speak- 
ing statistically, we should be far more 
interested in the high schools of Illinois 
and their problems than they should be 
in our problems here at the University. 
Of course, everyone present recognizes 
that there are many other considera- 
tions affecting our mutual relations as 
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Better Opportunity for the Qualified 
Student is the University’s Purpose 


divisions of the public education sys- 
tem of the State than the mere ratio 
of all public high-school graduates to 
university freshmen. Indeed, some of 
these other considerations, such as 
teacher training to mention only one, 
are among the most important services 
the University of Illinois can render 
to the educational system of this State. 


A Personnel Bureau 


But this morning, I am concerned 
with the high-school graduate after he 
or she arrives on our campus in pur- 
suit of a college education. In the first 
place, we all recognize that the great 
variety of motives and objectives 
which have inspired these young peo- 
ple to come here is even less diverse 
and variable than their abilities and 
qualifications to succeed as college 
students and thereby justify the ex- 
pense of their education in time and 
money. This initial situation at the 
threshold of the college career, to my 
mind, presents probably the greatest 
problem confronting the university and 
it involves the high schools as well in 
a marked degree. Many distinguished 
men and women have devoted years 
of thought and study to the problem, 
and many devices and procedures have 
been proposed and set up as a solution. 
You are as familiar with this situation 
as I am. In dealing with it the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has decided to establish 
a personnel bureau, which will be in- 
augurated, so to speak, in our College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences in the 
near future. Its first concern will be 
with the freshmen, dealing with them 
so far as possible as individuals. There 
is nothing new in this idea but it is new 
on this campus. 

Our problems in counseling, guiding 
and adjusting freshmen are not es- 
sentially different from those of any 
other state university. The factors 
which determine success or failure in 
achieving a college education are 
pretty well known. They are not all as 
simple as the now generally accepted 
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and useful index of rank in high-school 
classes over a four-year period, valu- 
able as this index has proved to be. 


For example, our registrar, Mr. 
George P. Tuttle, has for several years 
made extensive statistical studies of 
the scholastic performance here at the 
university of all freshmen in relation 
to their rank in high school. Taking the 
university as a whole for the class en- 
tering in September, 1936, only one 
student who graduated in the upper 
25 percent of his high-school class 
failed in the first semester and was 
dropped under the rules, as compared 
with 38 students graduating in the low- 
est 25 percent. In other words, the 
chances of being dropped from the 
university for scholastic failure in the 
first semester is thirty-eight times as 
great for the high-school graduates 
coming to us from the lower 25 percent 
as compared with the graduates from 
the upper 25 percent of their high 
school class—based on the four-year 
record in high school. You may be in- 
terested to know that the total num- 
ber of freshmen dropped at the end of 
the first semester for such failures was 
137, or 5.03 percent of the class. In 
addition 136 withdrew without com- 
pleting any work for all sorts of rea- 
sons. I might add that 44.70 percent of 
our entering freshmen graduating from 
all Illinois high schools in 1936 ranked 
in the upper 25 percent of their high- 
school class and 12.15 percent ranked 
in the lowest 25 percent. 

But there are also such important 
factors as social background, voca- 
tional and educational objectives of 
the individual, and others which should 
receive consideration if student person- 
nel guidance work is to be worthwhile. 


Orientation Courses 


In addition to the establishment of 
a personnel bureau for directing the 
high-school graduate, the university 
has given much consideration to the 
so-called “general college” idea of 
providing orientation courses dealing 
with broad fields of knowledge to be 
given early in the college course dur- 
ing the freshman year. Some colleges 
can do this better than others, and in 
one case on this campus, that of the 
College of Commerce, substantially 
such a program has recently been ap- 
proved, making it possible for students 
in that general field to defer their de- 
cision on the specialized field to be 
pursued for a year at least. One or 
two other colleges are already doing 
practically the same thing, but so far 
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the general university committee on 
comprehensive freshman and sopho- 
more courses has not approved such a 
program for all freshmen entering the 
University of Illinois regardless of the 
college in which they may later en- 
roll. We are, however, much inter- 
ested in the possibilities of these pro- 
grams elsewhere and are watching 
their progress with an open mind and 
without prejudice. 


Maturity of Teaching Statf 


The next constructive step the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is taking to improve 
the initial situation which confronts 
the high-school graduate upon entering 
the University as a freshman is to in- 
crease the maturity of the teaching 
staff, especially in the first two years. 
A rapidly growing student enrollment 
and a definitely limited budget have 
resulted in the employment of many 
young teaching assistants, both full 
time and part time. For example, on 
the Urbana-Champaign campus alone 
the student enrollment has grown from 
9,688 as of November 1, 1934, to 12,- 
496 as of November 1, 1937, an in- 
crease of 2,808 students in all colleges 
and in all years. To meet this situa- 
tion, as I have indicated, a far greater 
number of new staff members were 
added in the lower teaching ranks of 
assistants than in the upper teaching 
ranks of instructors and above, so that 
our instructors had increased from 
eighty-three to ninety-six and our full- 
and part-time assistants, including fel- 
lows and scholars used for teaching, 
from 305 to 439 between October 25, 
1934, and October 26, 1936. The 
instructors increased, therefore, only 
16 percent and the full and part-time 
assistants 44 percent. This year with 
more adequate appropriations we have 
in one year increased the number of 
instructors from 96 to 131 or 36 per- 
cent and decreased the number of as- 
sistants, both full- and part-time, as 
well as fellows and scholars used for 
teaching, from 439 to 392 or about 11 
percent, and no fellows or scholars are 
now used for teaching, this in the face 
of a 7.5 percent increase in student en- 
rollment this fall. At the same time 
seven full professors, fourteen associate 
professors, eight assistant professors, 
and nine associates were added to the 
teaching faculty at Urbana-Champaign. 
I have gone to some length to put this 
situation clearly before the members of 
the High School Conference, because 
I know you are interested in it, and it 
vitally affects not only the educational 
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program of the university but also the 
success and development and the 
proper adjustment of the many high- 
school graduates who come here as 
freshmen. So far as I am concerned, 
the policy of maturing our teaching 
staff, which we have just inaugurated, 
will be continued as rapidly as funds 
and conditions permit to the end that 
the University of Illinois may better 
perform its primary and _ essential 
function of teaching students at the 
college level. 

There are, of course, many other 
ways in which the university might 
progressively improve its teaching pro- 
gram without in any way restricting 
or changing its present entrance re- 
quirements for graduates from accred- 
ited high schools. No modification of 
these is now contemplated. For ex- 
ample, a minimum scholarship re- 
quirement has already been put into 
effect for registration in advanced 
courses in chemistry. We already 
have similar minimum scholarship re- 
quirements for entrance to the pro- 
fessional Colleges of Law and Medi- 
cine, and certain other departments 
are giving this idea consideration. But 
such devices are somewhat apart from 
the purpose of my talk this morning, 
which is intended to give you a brief 
but realistic picture of some of the 
things the university is doing to give 
the properly qualified high-school 
graduate a better educational environ- 
ment in which to pursue his college 
education at the University of Illinois. 





More County Organizations 

Chairmen of public relations com- 
mittees for each of the fourteen coun- 
ties of the Southern Division are re- 
ported in Southern Illinois Schools, offi- 
cial bulletin of that Division, as fol- 
lows: 

Alexander County, John Carruthers, prin- 
cipal of high school, Olive Branch; Franklin, 
Goffrey Hughes, principal of high school, 
Christopher; Gallatin, J. F. Karber, super- 
intendent of schools, Ridgway; Hamilton, 
M. J. Carlton, principal of high school, Mc- 
Leansboro; Jackson, Albert Nicholas, prin- 
cipal of high school, Murphysboro; Johnson, 
Roy Smith, superintendent of schools, Cy- 
press; Massac, B. H. Smith, principal of high 
school, Metropolis; Perry, R. A. Weingardt, 
superintendent of schools, Cutler; Pope, J. 
P. Willis, superintendent of schools, Gol- 
conda; Saline, T. Leo Dodd, principal of 
high school, Eldorado; Union, A. Edson 
Smith, principal of high school, Anna; Wil- 
liamson, Allan R. Edwards, principal of 
high school, Marion; Pulaski, S. W. Frey, 
principal of high school, Mound City; 
Hardin, H. W. Bear, principal of high school, 
Rosiclare. 
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State Jeachors’ Pension Fund. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Dec. 17, 1937 
Hon. R. C. Moore, Editor 
“The Illinois Teacher” 
Springfield, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

I have your request for a copy of 
the Twenty-second Annual Report, 
Board of Trustees, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund, and am pleased now to supply 
you. I shall be glad to furnish you ad- 
ditional copies if you wish. The report 
is for public distribution. 

I greatly appreciate your request 
that I furnish you a synopsis of the 
report and any comments I may wish 
to make for publication, and I am 
happy to do so. 

The Fund was created by act of the 
General Assembly in 1915. Section 1 
of the law covering the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Pension Fund reads as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General Assem- 


» bly: There is hereby established an Illinois 


State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund. 
This fund shall be managed by a board of 
trustees composed of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the State Treasurer, and 
three other persons, who shall be appointed 
by the Governor as hereinafter provided. 
Section 211 of the School Law reads 


as follows: 

On the first Monday in January annually, 
the Auditor of Public Accounts shall appor- 
tion the common school fund in the manner 
following: 

There shall be set aside annually by the 
Auditor from the Common School Fund of 
the State and paid into the State Treasury 
for the maintenance and administration of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund an amount sufficient to meet 
all the demands made upon said Pension and 
Retirement Fund, in accordance with the 
provisions of an Act entitled “An Act in 
relation to an Illinois State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund” approved May 27, 
1915, as amended, which amount, until other- 
wise provided by law, shall be equal to three- 
tenths of one mill upon each dollar of 
assessed valuation of all taxable property of 
the State. 

It appears from the above that the 
State has given its pledge to maintain 
the law, under whatever requirements 
may be made upon it, by an appropria- 
tion from the Common School Fund, 
and these funds so appropriated aug- 
mented, as provided by law, by pay- 
ments of the teachers in the sum of 
$500 and accrued interest during their 
years of service, constitute the financial 
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support of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund. The 
pledge of the State has been faithfully 
kept and therefore the system may be 


regarded as being as strong as a pledge 


of the State is strong. 

While the law requires but four 
meetings each year to be held by the 
board of trustees, five in fact were 
held. Sufficient time is taken to insure 
careful consideration of matters before 
them by members of the board. 

The committees of the board are 
executive, auditing, annuities, legisla- 
tion, and loans and investments. Prior 
to a meeting of the full board the com- 
mittees of the board meet and consider 
questions submitted to them and make 
report to the meeting of the full board 
the following day. 

The use and investment of surplus 
money belonging to the fund is always 
a matter of interest to the contributors. 
The present board of trustees has made 
no loan or investment except the pur- 
chase for the fund of over $400,000 
of government securities. Constant at- 
tention is given investments made 
many years ago; many of such loans 
made long ago defaulted as to payment 
of principal or interest and a large 
number of properties were secured 
thereby. It is the purpose of the board 
of trustees to sell such properties with- 
out loss and refund purchases and re- 
finance such loans so the accounts will 
be ultimately liquidated. Marked suc- 
cess is noted in this purpose. 

No loss has thus far been shown and 
the amount of cash on hand shows an 
improvement in cash position. The 
statement as of July 1, 1937 is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT JULY 1, 1937 


Assets 
Cash with State 
Treasurer ...... $ 925,456.43 
Bonds (government 
and school)..... 464,226.94 
Real estate owned. 281,368.10 


Loans on real estate 308,747.05 
Furniture and 
fixtures ........ 2,840.32 
$1,982,638.84 
Liabilities 
Accrued annuities. .$ 279,174.05 
PD Ns cacsanan 1,703 ,410.80 
Accounts in trust. . 53.99 


. $1,982,638.84 
Part Two of the Report gives the 
by-laws and rules and regulations 
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of the board of trustees in the opera- 
tion of the fund. 

Part Three publishes the opinions 
of the Attorney-General as given to the 
secretary of the board on various ques- 
tions arising. It may be noted here 
that the Attorney-General of the State 
is the attorney for the board of trustees 
as provided by law. 

The Report shows that on July 1, 
1937, 2606 teachers were receiving full 
annuity, 177 were retired under dis- 
ability, making a total of 2783 receiv- 
ing benefits at the date of this report. 

It is interesting to note that of those 
retired last year under $400 annuity, 
the average age was 56.828; those who 
retired on $600 annuity (teachers of 
seventy) average age 75.185; and 
those who retired by reason of dis- 
ability, average age 51.85. The average 
of annual retirements since the fund 
was created in 1915 has been 162.22. 

In 1915-16 the fund paid annuities 
to teachers totaling $8,528.08. This 
sum has increased each year. The 
amount paid to teachers as annuities 
in 1936-37 was $1,061,288.48; and the 
last few years the increase of such pay- 
ments has been approximately $55,000 
annually. 

It is noted in the report that receipts 
from July 1, 1915 to July 1, 1937 have 
been as follows: 


Received from teachers. . 
Received from State...... 


$ 6,682,075.56 
7,777,608.67 





Received from interest....... 729,166.48 
Received from miscellaneous. . 106,211.29 
$15,295,062.00 


After paying from July 1, 1915 to 
July 1, 1937 a total of $12,777,692.43 
in annuities there remains in cash and 
investments $1,982 ,638.84. 

By action of the Sixtieth General 
Assembly the Teachers’ Pension Fund 
of the city of Peoria, Illinois, was 
merged with the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Retirement Fund. By 
this legislation the assets of that fund 
were transferred to the state-wide sys- 
tem and between five hundred and six 
hundred teachers also became mem- 
bers, and fifty-five annuitants were 
added to the annuity rolls. Uuder this 
legislation the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund covers 
the state of Illinois with the exception 
of the city of Chicago. 

The Teachers’ Pension Fund is an 
agency of the State created and oper- 
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ated by it for the use and benefit of 
the teachers of the State. The question 
of its perpetuity and permanence is 
therefore of great interest to its con- 
tributing members. Sovereignty can 
give and take away. It can bestow a 
gratuity and withhold or annul it. The 
same thing is true of any agency so 
created, such as the normal schools or 
university. The State, however, has 
given ample evidence of its recognition 
of the value of the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund and has manifested its purpose 
to maintain it in any event. Indeed 
Section 211 of the School Law adopted 
in 1915 provides that the State will 
provide “an amount sufficient to meet 
all demands made upon said Pension 
and Retirement Fund,” and it at that 
time clearly fixed for that date the 
amount to be received from the taxable 
property of the State. 

The language of the law clearly im- 
plies that it is the duty of the trustees 
to advise the Governor and General 
Assembly from time to time of in- 
creasing need of the fund and through 
all the years this has been done and 
the State has always kept its pledge. 
The recent General Assembly provided 
additional revenue for the fund, in- 
creasing the rate from 1/5 to 3/10 of 
one mill on each dollar of assessed 
valuation on the taxable property of 
the State, thus indicating its continued 
appreciation of the value of the Teach- 
ers’ Pension Fund in public education. 

Yours very truly, 
O. M. Karraker, Secretary 


Board of Directors 
Meeting 


@ THE Board of Directors of the IIli- 

nois Education Association held a 
meeting in the office of the association 
at Springfield on Friday evening, 
December 3, 1937, pursuant to a call 
by the President. 

The meeting was called to order at 
7:50 p.m. by the President, Fred L. 
Biester. All members of the Board 
were present; namely, Fred L. Biester, 
Orville T. Bright Jr., S. B. Sullivan, 
Susan Scully and B. F. Shafer. There 
were present also Treasurer, Charles 
McIntosh and Secretary, R. C. Moore. 

The minutes of the meeting held on 
September 18, 1937 were read and 
approved. The Treasurer made a 
report on the finances of the associa- 
tion, which was accepted by the Board 
of Directors. This report will be pub- 
lished in more complete form in the 
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proceedings of the annual meeting. 

Secretary R. C. Moore then pre- 
sented the tentative budget which he 
had prepared for the year 1938. After 
much discussion and a few amend- 
ments by the Board, it was moved and 
seconded that the amended budget be 
mimeographed and sent to each mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as the budget recommended by 
the Board of Directors. 

Mr. L. R. Grimm then appeared and 
explained certain bills in regard to 
school finance which he had composed 
in answer to a request by Mr. Shafer 
and Mr. Biester. 

Mr. Biester then reported that he 
had conferred with President Lehmann 
of the Illinois Federation of Colleges 
in regard to the relation of that Federa- 
tion to the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. He reported that the Federation 
would have a meeting at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel on Monday afternoon, 
December 27, and would probably 
recommend to its members that they 
join the Illinois Education Association 
and attend its meetings this year. 

The Secretary brought up the sub- 
ject of affiliating with the World Feder- 
ation of Teacher Organizations. A 
motion was made and seconded that 
the Illinois Education Association af- 
filiate with the World Federation; but 
upon vote, the motion was lost. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the Illinois Education As- 
sociation affiliate with the [Illinois 
Women’s Joint Legislative Council. 
The Secretary was directed to send a 
bill for dues for this affiliation to the 
Treasurer. 

The Secretary reported that a study 
of the reports from the Division meet- 
ings this year showed that seven Divi- 
sions had voted in favor of increasing 
the annual dues, six Divisions had 
voted against it, one Division had post- 
poned action for a year and four Divi- 
sions had made no report on this 
question. 

The Secretary reported that the 
federal authorities had decided that the 
Illinois Education Association comes 
under the Federal Social Security Act; 
but that he had learned that this de- 
cision had been made in regard to only 
a few of such state associations and 
that in some States they were told they 
could not come under it. 

After a brief discussion of the plans 
for the annual meeting on December 
27-29, the meeting of the Board of 
Directors was adjourned. 

R. C. Moorg, Secretary. 
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A Service 
for Faculty Sponsors 


@ THE National Conference on Stu- 

dent Participation in School Admin- 
istration was planned by N. Robert 
Ringdahl, principal of Corcoran School, 
Minneapolis, and held its first meet- 
ing with the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1927. The purpose of the 
organization was to promote pupil ac- 
tivities in secondary schools. It was 
thought that a school should not only 
be a training for life, but life itself, and 
that young people should have a part 
in solving their own problems. To ex- 
tend this movement Superintendent 
Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia, 
started the National Association of 
Student Officers at Los Angeles in 1931. 


Objectives 
The Principal objectives of the Con- 
ference are: 
1. To emphasize the idea of student partici- 
pation 
. To encourage worthwhile student organ- 
izations 
3. To serve as a clearinghouse of exchange 
of ideas 
4. To encourage and help sponsor the Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers 
To educate the students in civic respon- 
sibilities 
6. To offer the students experiences in lead- 
ership 
To give the students opportunities to take 
part in the administration of school af- 
fairs which concern the student body 
8. To set the correct proportion for social 
and scholastic phases of school life 
9. To promote among the students a co- 
operative spirit and a feeling that they 
are responsible for the school as a 
whole 


Membership 

Teachers sponsoring an activity in 
either elementary or high schools, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, supervisors, 
and all other educators interested in 
promoting democracy in school life are 
invited to become members. 

The dues are one dollar a year and 
may be paid either by the school or an 
individual. Membership includes a 
subscription to Student Life and also 
entitles the member to receive all 
mimeographed material sent out by 
either the National Conference on Stu- 
dent Participation or the National As- 
sociation of Student Officers. 

Dues are payable at once in order 
that the educators who are members 
may receive the full benefit of the 
plans for the year and may be paid to 
Miss Adeline M. Smith, president of 
the National Conference, Bloom Town- 
ship High School, Chicago Heights. 
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IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 





Vitalizing the Teaching of City Government 


By MYRTLE E. SCOTT 


Dixon, Illinois 


vx years ago an experiment in 
teaching city government was tested in 
the Dixon High School. Our entire 
project was based on the idea that we 
learn to do by doing, and that, as Dr. 
Suzallo has said, “Action is the goal 
of civics teaching.” 

My experience in the teaching of 
civics had been that there was a de- 
cided “let down” when we approached 
the presentation of local problems. 
This was disheartening to me as it was 
apparent that it was just there that 
most of the students would eventually 
be most interested, and consequently 
had the right to expect something of 
value from their course in government. 


The Need 


In studying the organization and 
functions of national and state govern- 
ment, considerable investigation can be 
carried on and unlimited amounts of 
illustrative material can be easily se- 
cured. With city government the 
problem is quite different. The usual 
procedure seemed to be: a study of the 
three types of city government, a com- 
parison of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the three types; a brief 
history of the local community in re- 
spect to the types of municipal gov- 
ernment; and a list of local officials 
named. Then we seemed to come up 
against a stone wall; the textbook gave 
no more. A frank discussion of local 
problems did not always seem advis- 
able; just why certain candidates had 
won in local elections rather than oth- 
ers certainly was not to be taken up 
in classroom discussions. The prob- 
lems were so near and those concerned 
so well known that extreme precaution 
on the part of the instructor was the 
safe course of action. 

On the other hand students had a 
right to know the problems, and cer- 
tainly a civics course should stimulate 
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a lively interest in local government 
and the attending problems. If only 
there might be a way of actual partici- 
pation, we thought. That seemed the 
desirable condition, but the plan—dar- 
ing and venturesome; however, we pro- 
ceeded with our plans. 

The city officials were willing to co- 
operate and granted the students the 
privilege of governing the city by 
proxy for one day. We wanted to make 
the project thoroughly democratic and 
to have the greatest possible number 
to have a part in its execution. The 
following plan was developed. 

Only members of the civics classes 
are eligible for office, but all students 
of the high school are qualified voters. 
Dixon High School has a student body 
of over seven hundred. Thus a junior 
city was established with a voting pop- 
ulation comparable to a small city. 

The project is first explained to the 
civics classes. Representatives are 
selected from these classes to explain it 
to the underclassmen during a home- 
room period. Prospective candidates 
may then circulate petitions which, 
when signed by five percent of the 
voting population, are placed on file 
and a statement of candidacy given. 
Any number of civics students may file 
petitions for the following positions: 
mayor, commissioners, and police mag- 
istrate. 

After the dead line set for filing peti- 
tions, a few days are allowed for cam- 
paigning. The candidates are allowed 
to appear before the homeroom groups 
and ask for their support; thus cam- 
paign speeches are developed. Posters, 
handbills, and cards are circulated in 
true electioneering manner. 

The next step is the primary election. 
Each homeroom constitutes a precinct, 
and to each of these precincts a judge 
and two clerks (civics students) are 
sent. This gives seventy odd people 
an opportunity to take part. The day 
preceding the election all candidates 
are allowed to appear before an all- 
high-school assembly and announce 
their names and the positions which 
they are seeking. At this time an at- 
torney who has the right to administer 
oaths swears in the clerks and judges 
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who are to serve as election officials. 
The ballots are prepared by our typ- 
ing department. Civics students con- 
duct all election activities with the ex- 
ception of reading the ballots. Ballots 
are read by the homeroom teachers, but 
the reports of the judge and clerk: 
working independently must tally. 
From the various precincts the returns 
are sent to the central election officials, 
who compile and publish the returns. 

As a result of the primary the two 
candidates leading in the race for the 
mayorship are nominated, eight are 
nominated for the positions of com- 
missioner, and two for the position of 
police magistrate. 

A week is allowed for more cam- 
paigning; then the regular election is 
held, and the following officials are 
elected: a mayor, four commissioners, 
and a police magistrate. 


Problems of City Government 

The real investigation of city prob- 
lems commences at this point. The 
student officials meet with the regular 
city officials and after the commis- 
sioners decide which position shall be 
assumed by each they are advised in 
regard to the making of appointments. 
The following officials of city govern- 
ment are thus selected: city clerk, city 
stenographer, city treasurer, city at- 
torney, city engineer, health officer, 
chief of police and assistants, chief of 
the fire department and assistants, su- 
perintendent of streets, members of 
park, library, and hospital boards, and 
the airport commission. These ap- 
pointments make it possible for forty 
or more students to have actual experi- 
ence in government affairs. 

Each appointed official then meets 
with his senior officer to become ac- 
quainted with his duties. The mem- 
bers of the commission meet with a 
member of the regular commission. For 
example, the girls who are appointed to 
the hospital board go to the hospital, 
where a member of the board gives 
them information concerning the his- 
tory of the institution, functions of the 
board and explains the financial plan 
and the training requirements for 
student nurses. All these conferences 
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are held outside of regular school 
hours. Through them first-hand in- 
formation is brought to the classroom. 

A week is given over to the study of 
city problems and Friday evening of 
that week an inaugural ceremony is 
held. At this time the mayor of the 
city administers the oath of office to 
the student mayor, who responds with 
a speech of acceptance. The student 
mayor in turn administers the oath of 
office to the commissioners, police mag- 
isirate, and appointed officials. 

The climax of the project, of course, 
1¢ the following day, when by proxy 
tue reins of government and offices are 
.urned over to the student officials. The 
culminating event is the city council 
meeting conducted by the student offi- 
cials, when the reports of officers and 
commissioners are given. At this meet- 
ing ordinances are proposed and dis- 
cussed. This meeting, as well as the 
inaugural ceremony, is open to the pub- 
lic. The return of the gavel by the 
student mayor to the mayor of the 
city completes our project. 


Objectives Attained 


In the execution of this project we 
feel that the following objectives are 
realized. Students have actual experi- 
ence in conducting campaigns, holding 
elections, voting, and administering of- 
ficial duties. They become familiar 
with official forms as our petitions, 
statements of candidacy, ballots, and 
motions blanks for the council meetings 
are all legal forms. Definite instruc- 
tions are given to all for voting, and 
ballots must be correctly marked to be 
counted. The students come in actual 
contact with city problems and learn 
to know their officials not as mere 
names but as men who are in a position 
to render service. Not least among the 
objectives realized is that the students 
enjoy the learning process, while be- 
coming conscious of civic duties and 
responsibilities. 

During each of the five times that 
we have carried on the project, compe- 
tition has been keen, co-operation 
splendid, individual initiative appar- 
ent, and the results satisfactory. The 
students elected to offices have been 
serious in their attitudes, and their 
work has proved creditable to the 
school. The instructors who have 
helped with the project feel that it 
should help to develop better citizens. 
The townspeople are made conscious of 
one of the major objectives of educa- 
tion, the development of active, ade- 
quately informed citizenship. 
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Chicago Division 


@ THE annual business meeting of 

the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held at the 
Medinah Athletic Club on Saturday, 
November 13, 1937. Mr. Robert C. 
Keenan, president, acted as chairman 
of the meeting. 

The report of the recording secre- 
tary presented to the body the many 
types of work that were carried on 
during the past year by the organiza- 
tion through its board of directors, 
officers, and many committees. 

The treasurer’s report was submit- 
ted to the body. The report, which 
indicated that the Chicago Division is 
in good financial standing, was ap- 
proved by the auditor, and it was 
adopted by the group. 

The report of the membership sec- 
retary announced that the Chicago 
Division has 10,291 paid-up members. 

Mr. B. I. Griffith, the Director of 
Public Relations for the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, who has inaugu- 
rated and conducted a most successful 
campaign in Illinois, gave a clear con- 
ception of the public relations work 
that is being done throughout the 
State. 

Mr. Wilhelms, legislative chairman, 
presented the following report which 
was adopted by the membership: 


Program of Legislation 

A. Recommendations of the Committee on 
Legislation of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, adopted October 2, 1937 


1. To provide a flat distribution from the 
State Distributive Fund of $20 for each child 
in average daily attendance in both elemen- 
tary and high schools (grades 1-12), and 
equalization up to $50 per child in average 
daily attendance in the elementary schools 
(grades 1-8), and up to $60 per child in 
average daily attendance in the high schools 
(grades 9-12), such equalization being con- 
tingent upon a qualifying local district tax 
levy of 75 cents on each $100 of assessed val- 
uation for educational purposes, the State 
Distributive Fund to be approximately 
$29,000,000 appropriated from the general 
revenue fund of the State Treasury. 

2. To provide the necessary appropriations 
by which the State shall pay the several 
arrearages as follows: 

(a) $7,000,000 arrearage in the regular 
State Distributive Fund for the school year 
ending June 30, 1934. 

(b) $208,333 arrearage for the month of 
July, 1935. 

(c) $440,662.43 for the purpose of com- 
pleting the payment of approved claims 
legally due for the school year ending June 
30, 1935, in support of classes and schools 
for crippled children. 

(d) $2,384,256 due Chicago for excess cost 
of educating delinquent, deaf, blind, and 
crippled children for the periods covered by 
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the biennial appropriations of 1929, 1931, 
and 1933. 

(e) $5,645,719 due the schools for the 
years 1931, 1932 and 1933, or the reappro- 
priation of the sum so that the delinquent 
tax as collected may be used for the purpose 
for which it was levied. 

3. To provide for state support of ade- 
quate education for delinquent, deaf, blind, 
crippled, truant, incorrigible, and otherwise 
defective children. 

4. To provide adequate support for the 
state university, and the state teachers’ col- 
leges. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION AND ADMIN.- 
ISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 

5. A larger unit of school administration 
and support with an elected board for each 
unit, such boards to have authority to ap- 
point administrative officers. 

6. A tenure law and a minimum wage law, 
the latter to provide for a minimum salary 
of not less than $800 per year and not less 
than $100 per month. This seems necessary 
in order to guarantee that state aid funds be 
used to secure better schools. 

7. Revision of present law so as to provide 
certain and more equitable assessment of 
property throughout the State; both tangi- 
ble and intangible. 

8. The establishment of such a State Board 
of Education with advisory powers as will 
function for the good of the schools inde- 
pendently. of politics. 

LEGISLATION TO BE OPPOSED 

9. State adoption of textbooks. 

10. Any limitation of the total tax rates 
levied against property unless and until other 
adequate and certain sources of revenue are 
provided. 

GENERAL POLICY 

11. We believe it to be the duty of our 
public officials to take the leadership in en- 
acting laws which will give Illinois a school 
system, organized and financed on the basis 
of the ability of the State to meet this con- 
stitutional obligation. 

12. We pledge our support to such leader- 
ship and offer this program in the belief that 
it provides the basic principles which must 
ultimately be law if Illinois is to assume its 
proper educational rank among the several 
states. 

B. Recommendations of the Legislative 
Committee of the Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association, adopted Oc- 
tober 28, 1937. 

TAX LEGISLATION 

13. We recommend legislation to make 
possible the immediate collection of all de- 
linquent taxes, especially the $200,000,000 
real estate taxes delinquent since 1928. We 
believe that the time to push this legislation 
is here, because of the improved financial 
situation. Many owners of real estate which 
was until recently of doubtful value are now 
able to pay taxes on account of the increase 
in rents. 

14. We recommend legislation to provide 
for the prorated distribution to the original 
taxing bodies of all penalties, interests, etc., 
on delinquent taxes, including those due after 
forfeiture, as well as before forfeiture. 


Resolutions Adopted 
Miss Scully, chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, made the following 
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report, which was adopted by the body. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation is to further in every way possible 
the educational interests of the common- 
wealth. We believe that the success of our 
educational program not only necessitates 
provision for the welfare of our children but 
also for the well-being of the teachers. We, 
therefore, present the following resolutions: 


FINANCE 


SraTE SupporT.—We believe that the State 
has a definite obligation to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities and to provide a more 
equitable distribution of school costs in the 
different school districts through an adequate 
State Distributive Fund. The Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association en- 
dorses the state financial program set up by 
our Legislative Committee as being the mini- 
mum program that will furnish adequate 
state support for the schools. 

Tax Base—We believe that a general 
property tax is no longer adequate or equit- 
able as the basis for governmental revenue. 
Therefore, the Chicago Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association will support the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment to 
broaden the general tax base by permitting a 
graduated income tax in Illinois such as is 
used by many other States and by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Tax Coriections.—The Chicago Division 
of the Illinois Education Association again 
urges that vigorous steps be taken by the 
proper legal authorities to bring about in- 
creased tax collections. 

TEACHER WELFARE 

Penstions.—The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association reaffirms its 
endorsement of the present basic pension 
plan and its administration by the Pension 
Board in its present form. 

SaLaries—The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association believes that 
the teacher is entitled to a salary that is com- 
mensurate with the services rendered and 
that will permit the maintenance of regular 
professional standards. We believe in the 
single salary schedule which provides for 
equal salaries for equivalent training and 
experience for all teachers in the system. 

Sick Leave—The Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association believes that 
many teachers today feel compelled to teach 
even when they are physically unfit to do so. 
Business firms recognize the need of sick 
leaves. Other local governments have not 
eliminated them. Therefore we urge cumu- 
lative sick leave regulations that will protect 
the teacher when she needs help most. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


CERTIFICATION.—The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois Education Association believes 
that the welfare of both children and teach- 
ers demands a higher standard of teacher cer- 
tification. We believe that professional prepa- 
ration and admission to the field of teaching 
should require a minimum of four years of 
study beyond the high school. We believe 
that teacher preparation should be rich in 
cultural, professional, and subject matter con- 
tent, and adapted to the demands of actual 
service. We protest the employment of hun- 
dreds of substitute teachers in the Chicago 
public school system who are not properly 
certificated by the board of examiners. We 
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urge the board of education to discontinue 
this practice of employing teachers who are 
not certificated. 

Teacuers’ Councits.—We believe that the 
Teachers’ Councils established by Mrs. 
Young and abolished in 1924 were an 
attempt to provide teacher participation in 
the formation of educational policies. The 
Chicago Division of the Illinois Education 
Association, therefore, urges a campaign for 
restoration of teachers’ councils on the prin- 
ciple of those which existed prior to 1924. 

A Futt Term.—The Chicago Division of 
the Illinois Education Association believes 
that the full ten months’ term of school 
should be restored to the children of Chicago. 


STATE POLICIES 

State Boarp or Epucation.—The Chicago 
Division of the Illinois Education Association 
believes that the welfare of the schools of 
the State can be served better through the 
establishment of a state board of education. 
We, therefore, pledge our support to such an 
organization if it is set up in keeping with the 
recommendation of our Legislative Commit- 
tee. 

State-Wive TeNurE.—The Chicago Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association 
urges all teachers to support the efforts of 
the state Legislative Committee to secure 
adequate state-wide teacher tenure laws. 

Our OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN SPRING- 
FIELD.—The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association again commends our 
Executive Secretary, Robert C. Moore, for 
the splendid leadership he has given to the 
members of this Division and to the teachers 
of the State. The authority with which he 
speaks, the clarity with which he presents 
issues, and the force of his personality have 
won the respect of legislators, citizens, and 
teachers. We pledge appreciation and support 
of the leadership of Mr. Moore and of the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER. 

Orner State OFFICIALS.—We also express 
our appreciation to Mr. Lester R. Grimm, 
our Director of Research, and to Mr. B. I. 
Griffith, our Director of Public Relations, for 
their untiring service to the Association. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Taxes.—We believe that a more whole- 
some public reaction to taxation can be 
secured by educating the taxpayers as to the 
variety and quality of public services which 
their tax money buys. The Chicago Division 
of the Illinois Education Association urges 
the inclusion of this type of information in 
our public relations program. We also rec- 
ommend that more adequate study be given 
this topic in the social-science classes of all 
high schools and colleges. 

Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 
—The Chicago Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association believes that it is essen- 
tial that all organizations interested in 
education unite upon the major issues in- 
volved in a legislative program for schools. 
We express our appreciation to those who 
have co-operated so splendidly in the past. 
We urge that the Board of Directors con- 
tinue to seek the co-operation of all other 
organizations that intelligently champion the 
cause of education. We also urge support of 
and active participation in the local, state, 
and national organization by every teacher. 

Pusticiry.—We believe that the reports of 
the legislative and resolutions committees 
adopted by the Chicago Division of the Illi- 
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nois Education Association at its annual 
meeting should be given the widest possible 
distribution and publicity. We recommend 
that they be printed in the Ittmvo1s TeacHEerR 
and that reprints be sent to each school in 
sufficient quantities for distribution to all 
teachers and principals. 
MEMBERSHIP DUES 

It is the consensus of opinion of this group 
that the Illinois Education Association do 
not curtail its program but increase its dues. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


We believe that education in the high 
schools which is neither college preparatory 
nor specifically vocational but of general ap- 
plication to daily living by citizens in all 
occupations, will best serve to perpetuate the 
democratic traditions of the American people. 
We therefore recommend restriction of spe- 
cialized occupational training of terminal 
type to the junior college and continuation 
school and urge extension of facilities for 
occupational training in these areas as rapidly 
as demand and financial ability of the city 
warrants. 


Officers and Committees 
The directing personnel of the Chi- 
cago Division for 1938 follows: 


Orricers—President, Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 East 74th Place; vice-president, Irvin 
A. Wilson, 437 South Stone Avenue, La- 
Grange; recording secretary, Ethel May 
Reed, 906 Belden Avenue; corresponding 
secretary, Laura Moynihan, 626 South Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Oak Park; membership secre- 
tary, Mary E. Kenney, 5839 Midway Park; 
treasurer, Frank Meyer, 430 Garfield Avenue. 

Executive Boarp.—Lillian Lewis, 1325 
Wilson Avenue, 38; Mary E. Howland, 1535 
East 60th Street, °39; Catherine O’Rourke, 
3057 West Jackson Blvd., ’40. 

State Committees.—Appropriations, Lena 
Belle Gilligan, 5918 North Knox Avenue, ’39; 
Legislation, Frederick T. Wilhelms, 7354 
Clyde Avenue, ’38; Resolutions, Susan Scully, 
6410 Woodlawn Avenue, *40.—ErHer May 
Reep, Recording Secretary. 





Division Public Relations 
Committees 


Recently reported appointments to 
Division public relations committees 
are as follows: 

DuPage Valley—R. E. Beebe, superintend- 
ent of schools, Naperville, chairman; L. V. 
Morgan, county superintendent of* schools, 
DuPage County; V. L. Beggs, superintend- 
ent of schools, Elmhurst. 

Illinois Valley —H. D. Anderson, principal, 
township high school, Ottawa, chairman; M. 
E. Steele, superintendent of schools, Men- 
dota; J. W. Graham, LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School; B. R. Bowden, superin- 
tendent of schools, Morris; H. K. Whittier, 
superintendent of schools, Streator; J. E 
Wiedrich, Depue. 

Lake Shore—Ray E. Cheney, superin- 
tendent of schools, River Forest, chairman. 

Rock River.—T. A. Watne, superintendent 
of schools, Shabbona, chairman; H. U. Chal- 
land, principal, Wallace School, Sterling; 
Willis Pittinger, principal, community high 
school, Polo; J. M. Thompson, Superintend- 
ent of schools, Steward. 
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Measwung the 
ORAL RECITATION 








The device described by the author 


serves sound pedagogical purposes 


By LUCY L. TASHER, Illinois Normal University 


().. of the problems which is con- 
stantly confronting the conscientious 
classroom teacher, especially of the 
secondary and college levels, is the 
task of measuring the oral recitation 
when contact is made with a large 
number of pupils each day. Certain 
types of oral endeavor such as the re- 
port, the book review, or the project 
are based on exact outside preparation 
and can be graded as a whole on the 
day of presentation after the immedi- 
ate consideration of all contributing 
factors, but the oral recitation does 
not lend itself to this kind of measure- 
ment. The amount of contribution 
made by any individual pupil through 
participation in oral recitation during 
the course of a term or a semester 
must perforce be a composite, and the 
grade or evaluation of the work by the 
teacher is also a composite. 


The Problem of Evaluation 


How then can such an evaluation 
best be made so that it will be a true 
reflection of the pupil’s activity? How 
can the pitfall of incorrect measure- 
ment be avoided? This problem can- 
not be taken too seriously, for when 
pupil response is incorrectly measured, 
a feeling of injustice begins to per- 
vade a group and to influence directly 
subsequent response. Each pupil has 
his own estimate of the achievement 
of each classmate, an estimate based 
upon more than the classroom experi- 
ence alone. He knows something of 
the amount of preparation that has 
gone into the recitation and something 
of the additional help that the pupil 
may have received. Consequently, he 
is very critical of his classmate and in 
turn is waiting for the teacher to make 
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the correct evaluation. Should the 
teacher fail too often in his judgment, 
the pupil loses some of his confidence 
in the teacher. 

Moreover, in any situation in which 
oral response is involved a delicate 
balance must be maintained by the 
teacher between an encouragement of 
the pupil eager to talk regardless of 
preparation or information and the 
pupil too timid to express himself. 
There is also the need for encouraging 
participation even to the point of in- 
troducing an element of competition. 
The oral recitation must become an 
activity motivated by an eagerness to 
respond, which will in turn stimulate 
study and promote growth. 

Various methods have been devised 
to answer the need for an accurate 
method of measurement for the oral 
recitation. Well-worn are the grade- 
books and the packs of individual 
grade-cards. There is, too, the reflec- 
tive assignment of grades to individ- 
ual pupils, an assignment made by the 
teacher with memory alone to guide 
him back through perhaps even weeks 
of pupil endeavor. But none of these 
can serve satisfactorily as both meas- 
uring rod and motivating force. 


The Seating Grade-Chart 


As an answer then to the need for a 
tool which will measure pupil partici- 
pation and achievement and will also 
serve as a concrete means of motiva- 
tion of the pupil to greater response, 
the graded seating chart has been de- 
vised. In this plan a seating chart of 
convenient size made on fairly stiff 
paper or cardboard is the first requi- 
site. Each pupil will have a square 
on this chart, a square approximately 
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one inch in length and width, in which 
will appear first of all his name. His 
square will be located on the chart in 
the same relative position as his seat 
is located in the room, and the teacher 
as he looks at the chart will lift his 
eyes directly to the pupil in the room, 
and the contrary will of course also 
be true. Whenever a pupil makes a 
satisfactory recitation, the teacher will 
immediately place a plus mark in his 
square on the chart; whenever he fails 
to recite, a minus mark will stand as 
concrete evidence of his failure. Simi- 
larly, other symbols may be devised, 
such as a check mark to indicate a 
partly satisfactory answer. At any 
given point then, the teacher can look 
at the chart and can tell at a glance 
which student has done the most re- 
citing, which one the least, and so on. 
At the time of the totaling of results, 
a minus mark can be considered to be 
offset by a plus mark, and two checks 
can be made equal to a plus mark so 
that at any time after a rapid addition 
of marks the class can be ranked in 
oral recitation. 

After this ranking has taken place, 
letter or figure grades in recitation 
can be assigned easily. Instead of the 
plus, minus, and check marks, letters 
can be used, but it is difficult to evalu- 
ate many individual recitations as 
closely as the A, B, C, D and F marks 
demand; hence, the suggested symbols 
are more desirable. There is one pit- 
fall which must be avoided; namely, 
the temptation to overcredit the stu- 
dent who usually does well. Each 
recitation must be judged solely on its 
own merits, and the cumulative record 
will protect everyone. 


Pupil Stimulus 


At any time the seating chart with 
its significant plus, minus, and check 
marks upon it should be available to 
the students, as the chart lies upon 
the desk in front of the teacher before 
and after each recitation period. In 
this way anyone can check his own 
record as against his previous work or 
in comparison with the work of his 
classmates, and he can see for himself 
to what purpose he has or has not 
been reciting. Inasmuch as oral reci- 
tation must of necessity be a relative 
matter, anyone in the class can with- 
out any difficulty determine who is 
doing the best work in recitation. A 
certain sense of responsibility is thus 
developed, and the pupil makes a 
stride forward toward the goal of har- 
monious living in a complex society. 
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Of course it must be recognized that 
this problem of the permanent record 
of a cumulative grade is one totally 
apart from that of the recitation-dis- 
cussion, lesson-learning or lesson-hear- 
ing. However, the chart should re- 
flect the quality of the recitation in its 
preponderance of plus or check marks. 
It should help to indicate whether or 
not the learning which the teacher 
expects has taken place. Moreover, 
the record will be scientific, and accu- 
rate, and the teacher will not rely on 
guesswork when he assigns the oral 
recitation grade. 

The seating-chart grade-card will 
offer much the same stimulus to the 
pupil that the term grade-card offers. 
It is an added stimulus, an aid to the 
teacher-stimulus. It stands as the 
concrete praise of the teacher and as 
such helps to motivate pupil activity. 
It is a prize, an honor, or award; and 
while perhaps not the highest form of 
appeal, nevertheless, it is not wholly to 
be condemned, for it gets results and 
success is always important. 

The seating grade-chart reveals to 
the pupil in concrete form the un- 
pleasant consequences of his failure 
to do his work, and he can see these 
developing day by day. Then, too, 
he can see the immediate results of 
his determination to improve, and the 
very responsiveness of the chart gives 
it a certain appeal. He is, in fact, in 
conscious rivalry with himself. There 
is even the opportunity for the social 
disapproval of his classmates to be 
demonstrated, for the chart records the 
standing of everyone for the possible 
perusal of everyone. 


Importance of Questioning 

Of course, in the use of such a chart 
careful and good questioning in the 
conducting of the oral recitation must 
be presupposed. There must be a 
definite assignment of material also, 
for there can be no doubt as to the 
work required. In the assignment of 
questions individual differences should 
be recognized to some extent, and the 
most difficult questions should be 
given more often to the more capable 
students, so that the poorer students 
may not get too discouraged to par- 
ticipate. Then, too, no set order of 
questioning should be maintained, for 
this allows students to prepare for 
certain types of question which in turn 
permits a padding of the record, mak- 
ing it appear better than it should. 

Another important point to con- 
sider is the importance of the volun- 
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teered recitation in such a system. 
Here the pupil has an opportunity to 
acquire extra merit and to make an 
extra answer. These volunteered an- 
swers make a great difference in the 
chart and reflect greater understanding 
on the part of the volunteering stu- 
dents. Without the volunteered reci- 
tation there might be many students 
who would have the same number of 
marks in their respective squares, since 
the teacher must always be very care- 
ful to distribute the questions evenly 
among the members of the group and 
to afford each pupil an equal oppor- 
tunity to recite, otherwise the check of 
the chart is obviously unfair. 

The quality of the questioning can- 
not be overemphasized when the seat- 
ing grade-chart is used. The ques- 
tions must be definite, clear and con- 
cise so that there can be no doubt in 
the pupil’s mind as to the exact in- 
formation desired in answer, for his 
response is to be graded accurately, 
and he deserves every opportunity to 
do well. All of the rules of good ques- 
tioning should be followed. The ques- 
tions should be couched in an under- 
standable vocabulary; they should re- 
veal thought; and they should not fol- 
low the words of the textbook too 
closely. The teacher must seek, not 
parrot-like repetition, but an answer 
indicating comprehension and mastery. 

If the seating grade-chart is to be 
used with the greatest effectiveness in 
encouraging pupil-response to the 
teacher’s careful questioning, the pupil 
must at all times be made to feel that 
an indefinite number of recitations can 
be made during the course of the se- 
mester. Hence, no one dares relax at 
any time in his participation, for there 
is always the possibility that any mem- 
ber of the class can forge ahead to a 
position of leadership in the group by 
volunteering and by careful answering 
of proposed questions. 

Since the entire group will at all 
times understand clearly the method 
of evaluation of symbols on the chart, 
the chart itself will stand as an ever- 
present tangible reminder of the cur- 
rent condition of any pupil’s work. It 
will silently urge participation and 
more accurate recitation. Moreover, 
it makes of the oral recitation a game 
in which pupils and teacher play, with 
the teacher acting as score-keeper. 
There is, indeed, no limit to the pos- 
sibility of the appeal of the chart as 
it faces the pupil. For the pupil it 
serves as a motivating force encourag- 
ing greater achievement, and for the 
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teacher it offers an accurate and scien- 
tific measure of the oral recitation. 
Thus it presents a solution to one of 
the teacher’s many grading problems, 
for there must always be oral and 
written work to meet the requirements 
of any course in any curriculum. 


DuPage Valley Division 


© THE ninth annual meeting of the 

DuPage Valley Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association was held 
at Wheaton on Monday, October 18, 
1937. Speakers at the general sessions 
were Fred L. Biester, President, Illi- 
nois Education Association, and Dr. 
Glenn Frank, formerly president, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The musical 
program was presented by the Whea- 
ton Community High School band and 
orchestra. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected for 1938: 


Orricers.—President, S. A. Denison, super- 
intendent of schools, Glen Ellyn; vice-presi- 
dent, Harry C. Short, high school, Naper- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, Ida Lane Settle, 
York Community High School, Elmhurst. 

Executive Committee. — Chairman, 
George E. DeWolf, superintendent of schools, 
Downers Grove, 38; H. E. Hinkel, superin- 
tendent of schools, Villa Park, °39; W. Rus- 
sell Palmer, York Community High School, 
Elmhurst, 40. 

State Committees.—Appropriations, C. E. 
Miller, superintendent of schools, Westmont, 
40; Legislation, V. L. Beggs, superintendent 
of schools, Elmhurst, ’38; Resolutions, F. C. 
Fenton, superintendent of schools, Bensen- 
ville, °39. 

RESOLUTIONS.—We commend the program 
of public enlightenment carried out by the ex- 
ecutive committee this past year, which re- 
sulted in strong support for school legisla- 
tion from the legislative representatives of 
this district, and we recommend the con- 
tinuance of this policy and the appropria- 
tion of the necessary funds. 

We recommend that the DuPage Valley 
Division go on record as supporting the leg- 
islative program of the state Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

We feel that the Inrmors TEeacHer has 
become a magazine of greatest service to the 
cause of education in Illinois and heartily 
commend its editor, Robert C. Moore, and 
his editorial staff for the service they are 
rendering through its pages. 

We believe that higher standards of cer- 
tification will result in greater teaching effi- 
ciency and therefore recommend that efforts 
be continued to raise the standards of teacher 
certification. 





A motion that the state association 
curtail its program was lost for lack 
of a second. It was then moved and 
seconded that the annual dues be 
changed from $2.00 to $3.00, and this 
motion was carried—Ipa LANE Set- 
TLE, Secretary. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ DR. Bryan Heise, director of Eastern’s 

new extension work, reports that plans 
have been completed to hold classes in nine 
centers during the second semester, with ne- 
gotiations still under way for classes in two 
additional centers. Centers where classes will 
be held the second semester and dates for 
organization follow: Paris, Jan. 13; Olney 
and Effingham, Feb. 1; Vandalia, Newton, 
and Hillsboro, Feb. 2; Fairfield and Mount 
Carmel, Feb. 3. Plans for classes at Robin- 
son and Mattoon have not been completed. 
A total of 340 people are registered for first 
semester extension classes. 


Recognition for scholarship excellence came 
to six Eastern students early in December 
when they were formally initiated into Kappa 
Delta Pi, international honorary society in 
education. The six were: Aline Claar, Don- 
ald Davis, Louise Inman, and Mary Jane 
Kelly, all of Charleston; Beulah Midgett, 
Flat Rock; and James Rice, Pana. 


Ten percent of Eastern’s student body re- 
ceived either scholarship honors or high 
honors for the fall quarter. Twenty-six re- 
ceived high honors and 48 received honors. 
Of these, twenty were freshmen. 


A new club composed of music teachers 
and supervisors in the public schools of east- 
ern and central Illinois was organized at 
Charleston in December. Headed by Dr. 
Irving Wolfe, director of Eastern’s music de- 
partment, the club will hold monthly lunch- 
eon meetings for the purpose of discussing 
problems in music education. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the Illinois Education Association 
will be held on the campus at Eastern Fri- 
day, October 7, 1938, according to a decision 
reached by the board of directors. Originally 
the meetings were held at Charleston but 
when crowds outgrew campus accommoda- 
tions five or six years ago, the meeting place 
was shifted to Mattoon. With the com- 
pletion of Eastern’s new Health-Education 
Building, which has auditorium facilities for 
3000 people, scheduled for early spring, 
Eastern will again be able to play host to 
the teachers and school executives of its area. 


Charles P. Lantz, who has directed athletic 
teams at Eastern since 1911, was awarded an 
honorary doctor’s degree early in December 
by the board of trustees at Gettysburg Col- 
lege, his alma mater. The degree will be 
publicly conferred on him next June 6 at the 
Gettysburg Commencement, just 30 years 
after he was graduated there. Coach Lantz’s 
contributions to the development of inter- 
collegiate athletics in Tlinois, it is reported, 
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were chiefly responsible for the award. For 
many years he served as president of the IIli- 
nois Intercollegiate Athletic Conference; when 
he took work at Penn State two years ago 
for his master’s degree, he wrote a history of 
the “Little 19” for his thesis. Following the 
retirement of A. A. Stagg from the staff of 
the University of Chicago a few years ago, 
Lantz became the dean among men engaged 
in physical education and coaching in Illinois. 


Miss Wilma L. Kennedy of Minneapolis 
has been engaged to substitute for Miss Isabel 
McKinney, head of the English department, 
who is spending the winter quarter in Florida. 
Miss Kennedy is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where she has also taught 
freshman English classes. She is preparing 
her doctor’s dissertation and expects to receive 
her degree from Yale in June. For three 
years she was head of the English department 
at Ironwood junior college in Michigan. 


Miss Clara Attebery was granted a leave 
from Thanksgiving through the Christmas 
holiday period to do some intensive work on 
her doctor’s dissertation. Her home eco- 
nomics classes have been in charge of Mrs. 
Wayne P. Hughes, substitute. 


Eastern will present the “Colleges of IIli- 
nois” program over station WILL at the 
University of Tllinois from two until three 
p.M. February 25. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ MISS Mildred Kerr, assistant librarian, 

commenced in December a series of four 
meetings devoted to library instruction for 
junior and senior college classes enrolled in 
the course “High School Problems.” 


Bradford Washburn, mountaineer and lec- 
turer, appeared on the lecture platform with 
an interesting presentation of “Winter Ad- 
ventures in the Yukon.” 


The total number of I. S. N. U. graduates to 
date is 9,778. Some students have graduated 
from more than one curriculum. The number 
graduating in the high-school curriculum is 
1315; in the junior college curriculum, 7717; 
and in the teachers college curriculum, 1944. 
This totals 10,976 graduates, some of the 
students being counted twice because of 
double graduation. Out of the 9,778 gradu- 
ates 840 are deceased. This leaves a total of 
8,938 living alumni. 


A committee of the English faculty con- 
sisting of Professor George M. Palmer, Dr. 
Marion C. Taylor, and Dr. Gerda Okerlund 
has announced the appointment of Mr. John 
Dohm, ’37, as the editor of the literary maga- 
zine launched on the campus. Professor 
Palmer will serve in an advisory capacity. 
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Dr. Ray M. Stombaugh and Mr. Kenyon 
S. Fletcher, of the industrial arts department, 
and Mr. L. E. Lawbaugh, of the agriculture 
department, attended the annual conference 
of the American Vocational Association held 
in December at Baltimore, Maryland. 


Professor K. S. Fletcher, of the I. S. N. U. 
industrial arts department, has been appoint- 
ed editor of the official publication of four 
affiliated teachers organizations recently 
merged under the Illinois Vocational Associa- 
tion. The four associations combining in 
the new group are: Illinois Association of 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers, Illinois 
Commercial Education Association, Illinois 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Industrial Education 
Association. The first issue of the journal, 
which will be printed in the I. S. N. U. 
print shop, will be sent to the four thousand 
teacher members of the organization in Janu- 
ary. 

The State Curriculum Steering Committee 
met on the campus at Normal December 3. 


Mr. Charles A. Harper, of the social science 
department, is the author of an article ap- 
pearing in Educational Method for Novem- 
ber, 1937. This is one of a series written re- 
cently by Professor Harper. The last article 
is captioned “The Discussion Method in 
Teaching the Social Studies.” 


Professor L. W. Hacker, director of the di- 
vision of rural education, is the author of 
“Rural School Assemblies Develop Children,” 
which appeared in the December issue of The 
Instructor. 


The Science Club of Illinois State Normal 
University celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on December 6. The club was or- 
ganized in the spring of 1912. Dr. Robert 
Guy Buzzard, president of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, served as secretary- 
treasurer the first year. 


The twenty-five thousand dollar green- 
house which was started last January was 
recently completed. 


The Proceedings of the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Illinois Association of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, issued 
last month, was printed in the I. S. N. U. 
print shop. Mrs. Rose Buehler, Dr. Rose 
Parker, and Dr. Chris A. De Young served on 
the editing committee. 


Out of the 280 graduates who received 
degrees in 1937, 229 now have teaching posi- 
tions, according to the report for 1937 just 
issued by the Bureau of Appointments. Plac- 
ing of the two-year curriculum graduates has 
also been successful. Out of 225 who re- 
ceived diplomas, 201 are teaching. The work 
of the Bureau of Appointments did not stop 
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with the present graduating class. The bu- 
reau assisted 129 former degree graduates to 
obtain new positions, some of which were 
promotions, and it assisted some who had 
not been able to secure positions before. One 
hundred four former students of sophomore, 
junior, and senior standing obtained new 
positions. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ WHILE in Chicago Saturday, December 
11, attending a meeting of the Committee 
on Teacher Training of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, President Adams became 
seriously ill and was obliged to submit to 
an emergency operation at St. Luke’s hos- 
pital on Wednesday, December 15. He is 
now convalescing at his home in DeKalb. 


Sponsored by the Town Girls organiza- 
tion the Honorable Ellen Wilkinson, the 
only woman Labor member of the British 
House of Commons, will come to the N. I. 
campus January 19. 


With the completion of new studio-clinic 
rooms on the third floor of the administra- 
tion building, speech improvement on the 
N. I. campus can now be carried on more 
efficiently. Dr. Yoakam and Mr. Campbell, 
speech directors, are in charge of the new 
clinic. 

The two-room suite has been made sound 
proof and is to be completely refinished. By 
recording of voices and by working on 
speech remedial cases, this new clinic will 
achieve a double purpose for the speech 
improvement of N. I. students. 


Miss Miriam Anderson attended the Mid- 
Winter Sport Conference at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Thursday, December 30. 


The Foreign Language and English De- 
partments of N. I. S. T. C. were represented 
at the Modern Language Convention held 
December 28, 29, and 30 in Chicago, by Dr. 
Cobb, Dr. Uhland, Miss Taylor, Miss Small 
and Dr. Resnikow. 


Sponsored by the N. I. music organization, 
the Parkinson National Music Ensemble pre- 
sented a music panorama, “6000 Years of 
Music” on Monday, January 3, 1938, in the 
college auditorium. 


Northwestern University 


About two hundred persons attended the 
first annual School of Education alumni din- 
ner on December 9. Guest speakers were 
Dr. John E. Stout, Dean Ernest O. Melby, 
and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, visiting pro- 
fessor in the School of Education during the 
present semester. Dr. Kilpatrick’s subject 
was, “The Present Intellectual Revolution.” 


Rock Island Demonstration Forum 


@ ROCK Island has been designated by the 
U. S. Office of Education as one of the 
centers for a demonstration forum. The 
forum is being sponsored by the Rock Island 
Board of Education, with Mr. E. H. Hanson, 
Superintendent of schools, as supervisor. 
Plans under way provide for an advisory 
committee of one hundred or more from the 
quad-city and adjacent area. It will be one 
of the functions of this committee to con- 
sider a list of possible discussion problems 
and indicate those which they consider of 
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greatest importance and interest tp the com- 
munity. This committee will also advise the 
supervisor in the matter of securing a panel 
of outstanding speakers for the first forum. 
Following this forum local group discussion 
meetings presided over by selected leaders, 
will consider the problems presented at the 
forum. 

Superintendent Hanson comments: “Ob- 
viously, every attempt will be made to pre- 
sent fairly all sides of whatever issues we 
discuss. 


Maine Township High School 





three of the fifteen 


Pictured above 
student soloists who took part in the Christ- 
mas Festival Concert produced by the music 
department of Maine Township High School, 


are 


Des Plaines. The art window which serves 
as background was painted on mosquito 
screening by students of the art department. 
The production represented the co-operation 
of music, art, and dramatics departments as 
well as students of the sophomore English 
classes, who wrote the scripts for the pan- 
tomimes. Three hundred students took part 
in this annual holiday affair and fifteen 
hundred parents attended. 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 
@® SOUTHERN Illinois farmers will meet 
on the S.I.N.U. campus from February 
7 to 11 inclusive for a Farmers Short 
Course, sponsored by the agriculture and 
home economics departments with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois co-operating. During the 
course, discussions will be given on horticul- 
ture, soil conservation, legumes, hybrid seed 
corn, marketing, rural life, and home making. 
Outstanding speakers will be Dean H. W. 
Mumford, College of Agriculture, University 
of Illinois; the Hon. Earl C. Smith, president 
of the Illinois Agriculture Association; John 
A. Wieland, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Miss Katherine E. Cleveland 
of the Cotton Textile Institute in New York 
City. 


Dr. Thomas F. Barton, head of the 
geography department, read a paper entitled 
“Researches Needed in the Teaching of the 
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Commercial, Industrial and Economic Phases 
of High-School Geography” before the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers, which 
met at Ann Arbor, Michigan, during the 
Christmas holidays, and one entitled “Geo 
graphic Ectones” before the American Asso 
ciation of Geographers, a national geography 
research organization, which met there at the 
same time. 


Winter term registration figures total 1,402, 
which is an increase of 92 over the winter 
term last year. 


Speakers on the entertainment series for 
January are Miss Elizabeth P. MacCallum, 
who lectured on “Partition of Palestine—Be- 
trayal or Solution?” on January 13 and Dr. 
Rupert B. Vance scheduled to speak on “Far- 
mers Without Land,” on January 27. Miss 
MacCallum is the author of Rivalries in 
Ethiopia and other works. Dr. Vance is pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
North Carolina and is a leading authority 
on the problems of farm tenancy. 


A graduate seminar in remedial reading 
will be offered on the campus next semester 
by Dr. Peter Spencer, of the University 
of Illinois Extension Service. Dr. Spencer is 
at present conducting a class at S.I.N.U. in 
Diagnostic and Remedial Reading. 


University High School students are busy 
making preliminary sketches of murals which 
are to cover the walls of the Allyn Building 
art room. They will be fifty-six inches in 
height and will depict southern Illinois agri- 
culture, mining, and industry. The work is 
being carried out under the direction of 
Burnett Shryock, college art instructor. 


In co-operation with the college the Car- 
bondale Co-operative Concert Association 
will present Emile Baume, French pianist, 
on January 26. Mr. Baume is now on his 
first American tour. 


Southern’s eighth Child Guidance Clinic 
will be held on the campus from January 
26 to 28 inclusive under the direction of 
Dr. W. A. Thalman, of the education de- 
partment. The clinic will be held in co-opera- 
tion with the Illinois Institute of Juvenile 
Research, represented by Dr. Marvin Sukov, 
Dr. Andrew Brown, and Mrs. Ethel Richard- 
son. 

Members of the college committee are Dr. 
W. A. Thalman, chairman, Dr. Marie A. 
Hinrichs, Miss Florence Denny, Mrs. Wanda 
N. Gum, and Mr. Douglas Lawson. 

Child Guidance Clinics have been held on 
the campus for the past two years in an 
effort to aid psychologically maladjusted 
children. The committee received more than 
twice as many requests from parents of such 
children as it could take care of. 

An interesting feature of the clinic will be 
the dissection and discussion of a human 
brain by Dr. Sukov. He will discuss struc- 
ture and function of the brain with reference 
to pathology. 


Dr. William M. Bailey, head of the botany 
department, has an article in the December 
Science Teacher entitled “Training of High- 
School Biology Teachers.” 


Handel’s oratorio, The Messiah, was pre- 
sented for the tenth consecutive year by the 
McDowell Club, college chorus, just pre- 
ceding the Christmas holidays. 
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Herman R. Friis, of the geography depart- 
ment, is working on an atlas of the United 
States from 1600 to 1800. The atlas will 
show population increase, population diffu- 
sion, and growth of industries at intervals 
of ten years. 


A Latin Club was organized on the campus 
immediately preceding Christmas vacation. 
Miss Helen Baldwin is sponsor. 


Members of the Chicago Round Table of 
the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians will speak at the college on religious 
toleration January 20. They are Dr. Wm. F. 
Clark, dean of the Law School at DePaul 
University (Catholic); Dr. Jacob Singer, 
Rabbi of Temple Mizpah, Chicago (Jew), 
and Dr. James M. Yard, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Round Table (Protestant). 


Burnett Shryock, of the art department, 
has been mentioned in the 1938-’39 edition 
of Who’s Who in American Art. 


Mr. Loren C. Spires, practice critic at the 
Carterville Community High School, has an 
article in the November issue of Educational 
Screen on “The Movie Club as a Visual 
Education Project.” In the article Mr. Spires 
discussed the Movie Club which was formed 
among the students of the high school. The 
club makes its own films at a nominal cost 
and organizes the sources of 16 mm. material 
for a more efficient utilization. 


University of Chicago 
@ THE Fifth Conference on Business Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago, is to be 
held June 30 and July 1, 1938. “Business 
as a Social Institution” is the general theme 
of the conference. The first day will be de- 
voted to interpretations and amplifications 
of the concept: just what does “business as a 
social institution” mean to business and in- 
dustry, to labor, to the layman, and to edu- 
*cators? The second day will be devoted to 
the responsibilities of education for the de- 
velopment of integrated experiences for 
effective participation in business as a social 
institution. Procedures for overcoming the 
economic illiteracy and the inadequate social 
philosophy of teachers will be outlined. Each 
session will be followed by a discussion 
period. 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 
@ THREE representatives of the Chicago 
Round Table of the Conference of Jews 
and Christians held a round-table discussion 
in chapel November 30, and gave talks at a 
public meeting in the auditorium. The speak- 
ers were Mr. Joseph L. Baron, Ph.D., Rabbi 
of Congregation Emanuel B’Nei Jeshurun, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and professor at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College; Professor 
Charles O’Donnell, M.A., professor of his- 
tory, De Paul University; and Mr. James M. 
Yard. 

The general topic for both meetings was 
“The American Way.” The speakers stressed 
the need for preserving democracy in a world 
that is threatened by dictators. They also 
discussed the contributions of various racial 
and religious groups that have gone into the 
making of the United States. 


The report of the alumni secretary on the 
number of Western graduates to receive 
higher degrees indicates that one out of one 
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hundred sixty-eight has received the doctor’s 
degree, while one out of seventeen has re- 
ceived the master’s degree. 

The annual guest day for high-school sen- 
iors will be held on Friday, March 18, 1938. 
The program will consist of addresses on 
vocational and educational guidance by men 
and women of note, together with special 
meetings on the various lines. Personai con- 
ferences will be an important phase of the 
work. 


Statistics compiled in Mr. Simpkins’ office 
have revealed the fact that 93.4 percent of 
the graduates from the four-year curriculum 
for 1937 are either filling teaching positions, 
are employed, or are in college. This means 
that only 6.6 percent of the graduates of the 
class are without positions, or seven people 
out of 105 have no work. 

Rather more striking were the figures on 
the two-year diploma graduates. Out of 72 
members, 71 have teaching positions, a per- 
centage of 98.2. The remaining individual, 
however, is employed in some other business, 
which makes the total of those employed 100 
percent. 

The Placement Bureau assisted 75 former 
degree graduates to new positions, 59 of 
which were promotions, and it assisted 16 
who had not been able to secure positions 
before. Sixty-three students of sophomore, 
junior and senior standing were assisted to 
new positions. 


As a result of the efforts of Lowell B. 
Fisher, Western alumnus, who is now super- 
intendent of the Colusa public schools, a new 
course of study for the Colusa high school 
has been created, and is now on display in 
the administration department at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


Curriculum Organization 
and the School Plant 


@ NO matter what kind of curriculum 

a school system has, the schoolhouse 
is the basic physical agency for carry- 
ing on the educative process. It should 
afford a combination of health facil- 
ities, social, educational, and recrea- 
tional facilities, and facilities for adult 
education for the entire community. 
Educational programs are not uniform 
for all communities. This is as it 
should be for, since communities are 
different, educational programs should 
reflect these differences. 


Traditional School No Housing 
Problem 

The traditional school of the past, 
with its curriculum limited to the teach- 
ing of the three R’s, presented little or 
no generic problem in the matter of 
housing. Even the traditional second- 
ary school presented little difficulty, for 
the curriculum was made up of four 
years of English, two to four years of 
Latin, two to four years of mathe- 
matics, etc. Such matters as health 
education, recreation, shop work, vo- 
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cational subjects, adult education, 
extra-curricular activities, and visual 
education, and radio, are curriculum 
and instructional accretions of the re- 
cent past. Is it any wonder that the 
more comprehensive educational pro- 
gram makes the building program more 
difficult ? 


Educational Policies and Building 
Needs Not Harmonized 


In the past school boards and school 
administrators have left the whole mat- 
ter of planning the school building to 
the contractor or to the architect, say- 
ing, “Now that we have only so much 
money to spend, you will have to cut 
out some of the rooms, leave out the 
stage, and reduce the size of the gym- 
nasium or the auditorium.” The archi- 
tects and the contractors who have de- 
signed and built school buildings have 
done a pretty good job, considering the 
conditions under which they have had 
to work. You say, “What can we do 
with these school buildings which have 
been built, paid for, but now are in- 
adequate to meet the demands of the 
educational program?” 

This is a big question, for it involves 
a vast investment of money and of 
time. To answer it school adminis- 
trators will need to decide upon the 
educational program that a particular 
community needs, and then, guided by 
careful study and research, try to 
utilize the building that is inadequate 
by making reasonable alterations in it. 

The person in charge of this utiliza- 
tion of a secondary school building 
should be a school man who has had 
first-hand experience in administering 
a secondary school in a small com- 
munity that has one of these tradition- 
ally planned buildings, and who has 
devoted much study to the secondary 
school curriculum. 

Knowledge of secondary-school ad- 
ministration, public-school finance, 
public relations, and sympathy not 
only with elementary education as it 
exists in the rural areas and in large 
cities, but also with adult education, 
are all necessary requisites. Educa- 
tional leadership that looks at the 
whole educative process through a phi- 
losophy which maintains that it is the 
duty of the secondary school to help the 
boy or girl develop into the best, most 
useful, honest, and dependable citizen 
possible, is needed. 

If persons so qualified do not plan our 
future buildings or suggest ways of re- 
modeling our obsolescent buildings, we 
will continue to erect school buildings 
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which will be “material monuments” 
to the expenditure of time and money, 
and yet be handicaps to constructive 
educational programs. 

J. Roy Leevy, Westville. 





Proviso Township 
Supervisors Meet 


@ THE program of the second annual 

get-together dinner sponsored by 
the Principals and Supervisors Club of 
Proviso Township on December 1, 
1937 was a decided inspiration to the 


of To-day.” He said, “The three most 
important events in the history of man 
include, (1) written language, (2) 
that which happened with the Greeks 
(fusion of cultures and learning to 
criticize and evaluate existing cul- 
tures), (3) modern science. 

“Science and technology are on the 
increase. The social order must adjust 
itself to these changes. The material 
advance in civilization threatens to 
outrun our social and moral ability to 
grapple with the problems so intro- 
duced. If unsolved problems multiply 
too greatly our democracy will crash. 


A nation will respond to these problems 
by (1) fascism, (2) communism, (3) 
democracy. The first two meet the 
problem by suppressing thinking and 
discussion and propaganda and indoc- 
trination are substituted. The demo- 
cratic way finds a solution to a problem 
by discussion, thinking and co-oper- 
ative action. In our schools and in our 
adult groups, we dare discuss any. 
problem. Education and democracy 
are synonymous. The American way of 
handling social problems will survive 
if we discuss our problems, think logi- 
cally, and act co-operatively.” 





assembled friends of education. 

Five hundred professional people 
and laymen were in attendance and 
reservations had to be closed several 
days before the event. Two large tables 
were reserved for seventy members of 
boards of education of Proviso Town- 
ship and their wives. All of the nine 
boards of the township were repre- | 
sented, some by their entire personnel. | 
The organizations represented were: 
The American Legion, American Aux- 
iliary, Lions, Rotarians, Kiwanis, 
Chamber of Commerce, Veterans 0 
Foreign Wars, League of Women 
Voters, Parent-Teacher Associations 
South Side Community Club, Nation 
ality Clubs and others. Professiona 
people attended in large numbers. 

Greetings by Mr. Clarence Callahan, 
representing the office of the county 
superintendent of schools of Cook 
County, and Mr. Baker, Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, opened the program. Fred L. 
Biester, President of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association and superintendent 
of Glenbard High School, spoke on 
“The State Association Program.” Mr. 
Biester spoke very forcefully on what 
had been accomplished by the associa- 
tion and urged all to a more vigorous 
and concerted action on necessary state 
school support in Tilinois. 

The guest speaker of the evenin: 
was Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Pro 
fessor of Philosophy at Teachers’ Col 
lege, Columbia University, and now 
visiting professor at Northwestern 
University. As Dr. Kilpatrick was in- 
troduced by Walter B. Eriksen, presi- 
dent of the Proviso Township Princi- 
pals and Supervisors Club, the 500 as- 
sembled guests arose in a body in trib- 
ute to the respected gentleman, who has 
made such a fine contribution to our 
educational philosophy. 

Dr. Kilpatrick spoke on the subject, 








“Education for the Social Situation 
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Who 
Will 
Pay 


the Doctor 
the Nurse 
and the 

Board Bill 





—When You Are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, and 
you are deciding it right now—whether 
you will continue to carry the risk of 
financial loss and embarrassment in time 
of need, or whether you will let T.C.U. 
assume the risk and share the burden 


when the loss comes. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that 
every year one out of five teachers suffers en- 
forced idleness through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. You may be that unlucky fifth 
teacher this year. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up your savings, or to run into 
debt, to carry you through a period of enforced 
idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help 


bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 
national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than 
a nickel a day, it will assure an income 
when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital 
Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will 
then send you full particulars of how we pro- 
tect teachers. Please do it today. No agent 
will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


923 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 






FOUNDED 











All These Benefits 
Are Yours at a Cost 
of Less Than 
a Nickel a Day 


$50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by confining sickness or 
accidental injuries (including auto- 
mobile accidents). 


$50 a Month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary has 


stopped. 


$25 a Month for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. In ad- 
dition, hospital and operation 
benefits. 


$333 to $1000 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. * 


Double these benefits for travel 
accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 


Policies paying larger benefits will 
be issued you if you so desire. 


ALL CHECKS SENT BY 
FASTEST AIR MAIL 















1899 FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testi ial 














Name... ceccccccccccccccscsccccece 

AAAreS. «oc ccccccscccccscccccccce 

(This coupon places the sender under ne obligation) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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The Board of Education 


(Continued from page 136) 


ing democratically with the teaching 
staff, will plan that type of program 
best fitted to the interests and needs 
of the children in the community. 


I cannot help but say a word or 
fwo in regard to the extra-curricular 
activities. In far too many instances 
the educational program of the school 
has become overbalanced because of 
overemphasis brought about by mem- 
bers of the board who feel the urge 
of the public at large in these matters. 
Extra-curricular activities usually fur- 
nish the best opportunities for show 
and are, therefore, brought more viv- 
idly before the public than the regular 
curricular activities. As a result, they 
have a tendency to work toward the 
overbalancing and general detriment 
of the school program. The fact that 
so many athletic coaches have in the 
past been advanced to take the places 
of well trained school administrators 
is evidence of this tendency to regard 
too favorably those elements of the 
educational program which by their 
very nature become tangible and are 
easily observed. It is the duty of the 
school administrator to evaluate the 
various activities carried on in the 
school and to award the proper em- 
phasis in each case. 


Relations with the Staff 


In addition the board of education 
should delegate to the superintendent 
the authority to recommend the em- 
ployment and dismissal of all members 
of the school staff. This includes 
teachers, janitors, business managers, 
and all other help. In the last analysis 
the responsibility of the entire educa- 
tional program falls upon the shoul- 
ders of the administrator. It is im- 
possible for any superintendent to 
carry on a well balanced, progressive 
and functioning educational program 
unless he has a staff which he can lead 
and direct. In far too many instances 
teachers are permitted to use their in- 
fluence with the members of the boards 
of education to secure special consider- 
ation of their particular lines of work. 
Many times janitors, because they feel 
they are responsible only to the board 
of education, become a source of con- 
stant friction and trouble in the entire 
educational staff. Business managers 
often feel that because they owe no 
responsibility to the superintendent 
they have a right to purchase equip- 
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ment, to order repairs on buildings, 
which do not add to the improvement 
of the educational program. It has 
been our observation that in many 
cases superintendents have been forced 
to become subservient to the office of 
the business manager in considering 
improvements within the system. Usu- 
ally these business managers are either 
untrained in educational affairs, or 
have been for a long time out of touch 
with progressive trends in education. 


The superintendent should also be 
made responsible for recommendations 
in regard to the distribution of the 
school budget. He should know at all 
times the sources and the amount of 
income. He should have a great deal 
to say about the places where this 
income is to be applied. It is a fact 
not often understood that every ex- 
penditure of school money has an edu- 
cational sgnificance. If it does not 
have an educational significance it is 
a prostitution of public trust. 

I know it has been charged that 
school men have no business sense, but 
the facts will not bear out this con- 
tention. It is undoubtedly true that 
in those instances where school super- 
intendents have been given the author- 
ity to arrange the budget and submit 
it for approval of the board, there have 
been less graft and unwise expendi- 
ture of the public funds than in those 
cases where the boards proceed with- 
out the advice of a trained leader. 


One thing can be said for the school 
superintendent in regard to recom- 
mending the handling of the finances. 
He is not prejudiced in any way. A 
board of education is composed of in- 
dividuals in the various business walks 


of life. It is quite natural that they 
will view the school budget uncon- 
sciously in a prejudiced manner in 
line with the training which they have 
from daily experience. 


If in establishing the interstate 
commerce commission, the Federal 
Government had placed on that com- 
mission the representatives of the rail- 
roads only, the public would have risen 
up in fury, charging that the commis- 
sion had been packed with individuals 
prejudiced in favor of the common car- 
riers and, although these men might 
be honorable in every respect, their 
business training would undoubtedly 
lead them to rule in favor of those 
organizations which have to do with 
the transportation of interstate com- 
merce. It was to avoid this danger 
that President Wilson saw fit to place 
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lay members on the Federal Reserve 
Board, knowing full well that it would 
not do to place that board entirely in 
charge of the bankers of the Nation. 
We can, therefore, see that in order 
to provide impartiality in the distri- 
bution of the budget, an impartial in- 
dividual should have a great deal to 
say about where the money is applied. 
Aiding in Public Relations 

In carrying out the work of the 
board of education in respect to the 
educational program, it is also neces- 
sary that that board act as a liaison 
between the public and the school ad- 
ministration. It is its duty to see that 
the public is informed on matters 
clearly understood by the board. This 
is necessary since the public which is 
footing the bill has a right to know 
what is going on in the schools from 
individuals who are their representa- 
tives and have authority. In perform- 
ing this function the board must care- 
fully refer all technical matters wh ch 
it does not clearly understand to the 
one whom they have placed in charge 
of the schools. It is also their duty 
to keep the superintendent informed 
in regard to the public opinion trends 
relative to the school. This is the 
only way a superintendent can have 
of discovering whether the public is 
satisfied with the educational program. 
It is the only way the educational in- 
stitution can serve as a guiding influ- 
ence in regard to the social ideals of 
the community. 

In doing this the superintendent 
should be kept informed at all times 
in regard to the complaints of pres- 
sure groups who feel that because of 
the support which they are giving the 
public schools they ought to have 
something to say about the conduct of 
the schools. The superintendent should 
at all times be given the right to de- 
fend the program which the board ap- 
proves. This can be done only when 
the board of education acts as a true 
liaison between the public and the 
school administration. In doing this 
the board members should at all times 
refuse to act upon individual com- 
plaints which are constantly coming to 
them. Complaints of individuals 
should always be taken to the one in 
charge of the school; better, the indi- 
vidual complainers should be referred 
to the school administrator, who is in 
the best position to set them aright 
and arrange for adjustment of all 
grievances. 
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Confining Activities to Executive 
Duties 

The board of education in assum- 
ing the proper relationship to the edu- 
cational program should confine its 
activities to general executive duties 
connected with the provision for pub- 
lic education. In accomplishing this 
purpose it should be careful to avoid 
having to do with the technicalities of 
instruction. No member of a board 
of education is equipped to advise in 
regard to teaching procedure. Teach- 
ing is a technical piece of work. There 
are enough involvements in the teach- 
ing of reading to the primary pupils 
alone to drive the ordinary layman 
nuts in short order. Board members 
should realize that they are not 
equipped to interfere with instructional 
procedure. 

What is said of instructional pro- 
cedure also applies to matters of dis- 
cipline. Discipline is possibly one of 
the most important items in a school 
program. Matters of this kind can 
easily upset the morale of the entire 
community, the pupils, and the teach- 
ing staff. They are things to be han- 
dled in a democratic way by individ- 
uals especially trained to do that type 
of thing. 

Another thing which causes a great 
deal of trouble in the conduct of the 
school is the tendency some board 
members have of interviewing sales- 
men with a view to selecting instruc- 
tional materials. It is oftentimes 
heard among salesmen, when one com- 
plains that he has not been able to 
get any business from a certain school, 
“You have contacted the wrong indi- 
vidual. The school superintendent has 
nothing to say. What you want to 
do is to see Mr. So-and-So, who is on 
the board of education.” A practice 
of this kind can easily upset an edu- 
cational program and destroy its ef- 
fectiveness in the community. Why 
board members would even care to 
concern themselves with the interview- 
ing of sales representatives and the 
purchase of instructional supplies with- 
out the recommendation of a trained 
person is beyond the ken of solid think- 
ing people. 

In this connection it might be well 
to mention that boards of education 
will do well to refrain from adopting 
policies which will obstruct or limit 
the educational program. 1 refer to 
such policies as the employment of 
local teachers, the employment of 
married teachers, and the employment 
of help because they are personal 
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friends or relatives. All matters of | 
this kind should be considered from 
the viewpoint of their educational 
significance. It must be remembered | 
at all times that the superintendent is | 
trying to do a good job of educating | 
the youth of his community. His very 
future depends upon the liberality and | 
the power which the board grants him 
in all matters pertaining to the direc- 
tion of the school. 


Assuming a Liberal Attitude 
Toward Conduct 

Again, if the board of education is 
to assume its responsibility toward the 
educational program, it should main- 
tain a liberal attitude toward the per- 
sonal conduct of the members of the 
educational staff. It is not my inten- 
tion to indicate that teachers or ad- 
ministrators who are loose in their per- 
sonal conduct should be tolerated by a 
board. It appears to me though, that 
if the educational staff, whose purpose 
it is to guide the growth of the pupils 
in the community, is to function prop- 
erly, that staff must at all times feel 
free to conduct itself in a manner ac- 
ceptable from the members of any 
other professional class. 

It must be remembered that funda- 
mental character traits are not revealed 
by incidental activities. It has been 
far too often the case that well trained 
administrators, possessing high charac- 
ter standards, have been relieved of 
their positions because of some inci- 
dental happening, which if occurring 
in the case of any other individual 
not only would have been overlooked 
but considered entirely satisfactory. 

Teachers are compelled to live under 
the fear that their personal conduct will 
be unduly criticized by members of 
boards. For that reason they are 
many times unable to gain certain con- 
tacts which would be of definite bene- 
fit to them in guiding youth through 
its problems. Possibly some of the 
most embarrassing things which pre- 
sent themselves in the schoolrooms are 
the questions presented to teachers by 
youngsters who are attempting to seek 
advice in regard to their social prob- 
lems, when the teacher from whom 
they are seeking that advice has been 
so out of touch with community life 
outside the school that she either has 
to admit ignorance or boldly advise 
concerning things of which she is un- 
fortunately ignorant. 

Teachers have been dismissed by 
boards of education because they 
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of highly respected people. Just re- 
cently there was called to my atten- 
tion the dismissal of a teacher because 
she deposited her money in the wrong 
bank of a community. Teachers have 
been called on the carpet because they 
were seen smoking cigarettes at places 
where even the wives of the board 
members smoked. 

If we are to have democracy taught 
in the schools, the teachers must be 
dealt with democratically. Limitations 
on conduct have a tendency to stifle 
educational progress. To one inter- 
ested in public education it is always 
discouraging to see the schoolrooms of 
the country staffed by individuals who 
are out of touch with everyday life 
and for that reason give every ap- 
pearance to pupils and parents of being 
crabby old maids. Is it any wonder 
then that children will refer to their 
teachers as “Old Lady” or “Old Man” 
So-and-So? 

In this discussion I have attempted 
to set forth a few of the guiding prin- 
ciples which appear to me to be es- 
sential if a board of education is to 
function properly in carrying out its 
responsibilities toward the educational 
program. To recapitulate, I shall 
enumerate them as follows: 

1. To select wisely an educational engineer 
who shall plan and carry out a well balanced 
educational program. 

2. To delegate great authority to this edu- 
cational engineer in order that he may carry 
out this type of program. 

3. To act as a liaison between the public 
and the school administrator in such a way 
as will afford the greatest amount of co- 
operation between the laity and the school 
staff. 

4. To confine the activities of the board of 
education to the general executive duties and 
to avoid interferences in the technicalities of 
the educational process. 

5. To assume a liberal attitude toward the 
conduct of the members of the teaching staff 
in order that they may be free to exert a 
richer and broader leadership. 

The Power of Tradition 

In conclusion then let me say that 
America is consigned to a policy of 
public education in line with the ideals 
of democracy. The perpetuity of this 
State and Nation depends upon the 
manner in which the democratic tra- 
dition is nurtured in the public schools. 
We all know the power of tradition. 
It has been demonstrated many times 
throughout history. The Catholic peo- 
ple know the power of tradition in pre- 
serving their institution as an identity 
against the many attacks which have 
been made upon it during the ages. 
The Protestants recognize the power 
tradition has had in aiding them to 
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develop a liberal policy of religious 
thought and worship. The Jews, a 
race kicked about from one country 
to the other, persecuted on every hand, 
have maintained both their racial and 
religious identity through the power of 
tradition. 

If America is to perpetuate its de- 
mocracy in government, if this Nation 
is to keep out of entangling alliances 
and the ravages of war, it will be be- 
cause it is able to preserve the demo- 
cratic tradition. The democratic tra- 
dition in this State and Nation will be 
preserved only insofar as democracy 
reigns in the administration and con- 
duct of public education. In this the 
boards of education have a great part 
to play, and it will be successfully 
played only insofar as they develop a 
true conception of the responsibility 
which they should assume toward the 
educational programs in the schools. 


High School Geography 


(Continued from page 138) 
phy courses for many years, most of 
the development has occurred during 
the last five years. These facts indi- 
cate that Illinois is far behind Wiscon- 
sin in this movement. 


How Much and What Kind? 

The amount and kind of high-school 
geography is not an easy matter to 
determine. There are so many worth- 
while educational materials that the 
high-school administrator has a real 
problem in making a selection. Geog- 
raphy must take its place among other 
equally educationally valuable fields. 

If the values set forth above are to be 
attained in any considerable measure, 
a minimum of one year of geography is 
necessary. A year of geography in the 
sophomore year may logically follow 
the general science of the freshman 
year. If a substantial basis for it is 
laid in the general science course, the 
geography course may well be indus- 
trial, commercial, and social. If there 
is no general science in the freshman 
year, geography may find a place there 
and should include a good deal of basic 
material of a physiographic nature. It 
is felt that a year of high-school geog- 
raphy should not emphasize exclu- 
sively physical geography, economic 
geography, or any other special phase 
of the subject, but that it should be a 
year of general geography on the high- 
school level, organized from the point 
of view of selecting material of most 
value to the pupil. 
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Teachers Organization 


(Continued from page 142) 

ties efficiently, and arranged a suit- 
able program not to exceed one hour in 
length. At the annual meeting teach- 
ers were given an opportunity to reg- 
ister in the various sections, to se- 
lect a new chairman, to vote on wheth- 
er they wished to continue the plan of 
holding section meetings, and to offer 
suggestions for their section. 

Although many teachers did not at- 
tend any section, the vote among 
those who attended was practically 
unanimous for section meetings. Con- 
sequently, plans are now being formu- 
lated for the 1938 programs. In No- 
vember at a dinner sponsored by the 
board of directors for the section chair- 
men, it was decided that chairmen 
should appoint two members to serve 
on their committees and that they 
should submit a tentative program and 
a proposed budget to the board by 
the tenth of February. 


A Place fcr Every Teacher 


It is hoped that the section meet- 
ings will afford a large number of 
teachers opportunities for active par- 
ticipation and leadership. A _ special 
effort is being made this year to en- 
courage chairmen to arrange programs 
in which members of their own group 
participate. They are being urged to 
carry on co-operative studies in their 
own field. If he will avail himself of 
the opportunity, every teacher may 
make some contribution to the pro- 
gram of his section. 





[llinois Curriculum Program 


(Continued from page 139) 
tated bibliography and suggested activ- 
ities for study groups. Study Bulle- 
tin, Number One is accompanied by 
The Study Guide, which is planned to 
interpret the Study Bulletin and pro- 
mote a study of the material found 
therein and related materials. The 
Study Guide can be secured from the 
State Superintendent’s office at Spring- 
field. It is accompanied by an enroll- 
ment sheet for indicating the location, 
nature, and number of persons enrolled 
in the study group. Additional study 
bulletins in the process of preparation 
are: (1) “The Functions of the 
School in a Democracy,” (2) “Cur- 
ricular Principles and Procedures,” (3) 
“The Unit Procedure,” and (4) “TIllus- 
trative Curriculum Materials,” the lat- 
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ter to be gathered from teachers. 


Next Step—Production 

Following the orientation period the 
committee members and _ interested 
teachers are moving toward actual pro- 
duction of curricular material. While 
the production committees have not 
yet been definitely appointed, the plan 
is to launch aggressively into the mat- 
ter of producing material at a very 
early date, following the orientation 
period. These committees will develop 
curriculum materials in such a way 
that they may be tried out, evaluated, 
and revised before being published by 
the Steering Committee as a guide to 
instruction in the schools. Any per- 
sons having contributions of illustra- 
tive curriculum material or any sug- 
gestions in regard to production of 
materials or other curriculum matters, 
are invited to write to the chairman or 
members of the State Steering Com- 
mittee. The committee members are: 

Charles C. Stadtman, First Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, chair- 
man; Walter A. Anderson, Northwestern 
University, Evanston; E. C. O. Beatty, N. 
I. S. T. C., DeKalb; Walter E. Buck, 
county superintendent of schools, Virginia; 
C. C. Byerly, superintendent of schools, 
West Chicago; Paul B. Chance, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Salem; J. A. Clem- 
ent, University of Illinois, Urbana; Ethel C. 
Coe, county superintendent of schools, Wood- 
stock; Walter W. Cook, E. I. S. T. C,, 
Charleston; Chris A. DeYoung, I. S. N. U., 
Normal; William S. Gray, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago; F. C. Hood, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Otis Keeler, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; R. A. 
Lease, superintendent of schools, Sycamore; 
H. R. Lissack, superintendent of schools, 
Rochelle; Rupert R. Simpkins, W. I. S. T. 
C., Macomb; E. S. Simmonds, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; C. E. 


Vance, superintendent of schools, Danville; 
F. G. Warren, S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale. 


SIMEON E. BOOMER 


Simeon E. Boomer, for twenty-five 
years head of the physics and astron- 
omy department at the Southern IIli- 
nois State Normal University, died on 
January 3 following an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Boomer came to S. I. N. U. in 
1911 as head of the mathematics de- 
partment, and was transferred two 
years later to the position which he 
held until his death. A graduate of 
Southern.he received his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Illinois. 
His teaching experience encompassed 
the rural school, high school, and col- 
lege fields. Mr. Boomer was a mem- 
ber of the IEA, in which he held 
numerous offices and of the Illinois 
Academy of Science. 
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Illinois Valley Division 
@ THE annual meeting of the Illinois 

Valley Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held at Streator 
on Friday, October 8, 1937. Speakers 
were Upton Close, author and lecturer, 
New York City; B. I. Griffith, Director 
of Public Relations, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association; and Dr. Louis L. 
Mann, rabbi, Sinai Congregation, Chi- 
cago. Music was furnished by the 
Streator band, a cornet trio, an eighth- 
grade group with Howard Lee as direc- 
tor, and a third-grade group directed 
by Miss Ada Pile. C. R. Crakes, Mo- 
line, reported on the work of the curri- 
culum committee of the Illinois High 
School Principals Association. 

Officers and committeemen for the 
ensuing year are as follows: 


Orricers—President, Anna L. Ondesco, 
county superintendent of schools, Morris; 
vice-president, Mrs. Julia Sullivan, high 
school, Granville; secretary, O. C. Echols, 
principal of community high school, Lacon; 
treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Granville. 

Executive Commirree—Chairman, H. D. 
Anderson, principal of township high school, 
Ottawa; A. C. Tyler, principal of township 
high school, Spring Valley, 39; Francis H. 
Dolan, LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle, ’40. 

State Committees—Appropriations, B. R. 
Bowden, superintendent of schools, Morris, 
‘40; Legislation, J. W. Graham, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School, LaSalle, ’38; 
Resolutions, M. E. Steele, superintendent of 
schools, Mendota, ’39. 

ResoL_uTions—Be it hereby Resolved: 

1. That this Division go on record as be- 
ing heartily in accord with the continuance of 
a public relations program by the Illinois 
Education Association. 

2. That the classroom teachers be given 
a larger representation in the offices of our 
Division. 

3. That the Illinois Valley Division ap- 
point a committee to investigate the advis- 
ability of setting up local units to increase 
interest in the policies and activities of the 
association. 

4. That the members of this Division go 
on record as desiring that the annual meeting 
be held in a centrally located city and that 
no change be permitted except through the 
sanction and action of the teachers of this 
Division. 

5. That this Division favor the enact- 
ment of such legislation as will insure in- 
comes for the teachers of Illinois commen- 
surate with that of members of other pro- 
fessions. 

6. That this Division go on record as ap- 
proving the legislative program of the IIli- 
nois Education Association. 

7. That the members of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association make a very careful study 
of the voting record of the members of the 
General Assembly as published in the Sep- 
tember, 1937 issue of the Intrnors TEACHER. 
—O. C. Ecnots, Secretary. 
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Annual Meeting 
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you must sell yourselves to the com- 
munity as being educators in a broad 
sense.” 

Recognizing the continued disparity 
in educational opportunity in different 
communities in the State and the tardi- 
ness displayed in distributing educa- 
tional opportunity so as to make it 
equally available to all youth of the 
State, Monroe stated: “Mainly the 
General Assembly has been inclined to 
accept that so long as some education 
has been provided in some manner by 
the communities, its constitutional 
mandate was absolved; and legislative 
consciences have not been overly sensi- 
tive to the fact that in some sections 
the education provided is not as ‘thor- 
ough and efficient’ as in others.” 

Speaking in favor of a state board of 
education, the Senator expressed him- 
self as being in favor of a board which 
would “tie together the state university, 
normal schools, State Superintendent’s 
office, the county superintendents, and 
the Illinois Education Association, as 
well as the schools themselves and the 
tax-paying public.” 

Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Republican 
floor leader in the Sixtieth General As- 
sembly, questioned the sincerity of 
“certain public officials” in his address 
to the delegates. He stated: 

“Tt is interesting to note that there 
are prominent officials, who in cam- 
paign talks speak feelingly on the needs 
of the schools, but whose every effort 
is strenuously exerted to prevent proper 
appropriations being made to the school 
fund.” 
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Calendar 


JANUARY 

29 Southwestern Schoolmasters’ Club, second 
semi-annual meeting, Granite City, Janu- 
ary 29. Topic pertaining to problems in 
elementary and secondary schools will be 
discussed. Annual election of officers will 
be held. 


FEBRUARY 
17 International Council for Exceptional 
Children, sixteenth annual convention, 


Buffalo, New York, February 17, 18 and 
19, 1938. 


MARCH 

4 Peoria Division, Illinois Education Asso- 

ciation, annual meeting. Peoria, March 4 

and 5, 1938. 

Southern Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. Carbondale, 

March 24 and 25, 1938. 

Central Division, Illinois Education Asso- 

ciation, fifty-fifth annual meeting. Illinois 

State Normal University, Normal, March 

1938. 

Southwestern Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Ainad Tem- 

ple, East St. Louis, March 31 and April 1, 

1938. 

APRIL 

8 South Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Springfield, 
April 8, 1938. 
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Deploring the inequalities in the 
schools of Illinois, he said, “At Spring- 
field, the failure to increase the state 
school fund to a proper level is due to 
the attitude of certain public officials 
toward the needs of the schools, an 
indifference masquerading in the guise 
of economy—an economy which the 
same public officials do not display as 
to other state activities. 

“In many counties in Illinois the 
pupils, for a limited number of days 
in the year, are taught by underpaid 
teachers, whose dissatisfaction with 
their work and surroundings is evi- 
denced by the fact that they leave as 
soon as an opportunity for improve- 
ment presents itself elsewhere.” Con- 
tinued Mr. Schnackenberg, “It means 
that, for the future citizens of our 
State passing through those particular 
schools, our system affords a minimum 
in quantity and quality of education.” 

Although criticising the decentral- 
ized and scattered school system in 
Illinois, and stating that “the matter 
of consolidation for small districts is 
in line with the trend all over the coun- 
try,” he admitted that “conditions of 
secondary and side roads in many parts 
of the State make it impractical to 
transport children in certain seasons of 
the year.” 

Referring to a division between vo- 

(Continued on facing page) 
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